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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Tne Kaiser—I am right. 

GENERAL Marcu—The American Army 
is all cream. 

Wooprow Witson—The nation is. proud 
of the Boy Scouts. 

Bru. Reevy—Nothing is quite what it 
was a second ago. 

Bitty Sunpay—The saloon is a rat hole 
to dump wages in. 

Pror, Irvine FisHER—All economizing 
begins with bookkeeping. 

BE. 8S. Martin—Just now we are as much 
of an autocracy as Germany. 

MARSHAL FocH—We must always seek 
to create events, not merely to suffer them. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—As I grow older I 
try to keep closer and closer to the ground. 

‘GERTRUDE ATHERTON—Dear Mr. Hoov- 
er, please put an embargo on chewing gum. 

COLONEL ReEpINeToN—The German de- 
fenders have been knocked into a cocked 
hat. 

Secretary LANE—America is the land 
of the free because it is the home of the 
brave. 

HK. G. WEtits-—British political life re- 
sists cleansing with all the vigor of a dirty 
little boy. 

NicHoras Murray Butter — The 
dreams of the seers of past centuries can 
soon be realized. 

Hersert C. HooverR—I am happy to say 
that food supplies are assured for the 
period of the war. 

Paurt M. Warsurc—Nothing but, mis- 
management could wrest the financial pre- 
miership of the world from us. ‘ 

CHARLES M. ScuHwas—Patriotic ad- 
dresses are good and so are posters, but 
the thing is being grossly overdone. 

NIcHOLAS LENINE—It was easy for Rus- 
. sia to begin a revolution but extraordinar- 
ily difficult to continue and conclude it. 

Ep. HowEe—For a good many years peo- 
ple everywhere have been looking for a 
hell of a time and have finally found it. 

GENERAL MANGIN—It is easy to lead 
Americans to victory. In fact they take 
their generals with them as upon an on- 
rushing tide. 

G. K. CHesterton—Only a creed can 
really broaden the mind since it obliges a 
man to think of everything when he thinks 
of something. 

Bootn TARKINGTON—The citizens once 
called German-Americans will work out 
their own salvation if we do not make it 
too hard for them. 

GENERAL PERSHING—We of the army 
think with great pride and emotion of the 
upflagging service and wonderful trust in 
us of the churches at home. 

ADMIRAL VON HintzE—-We in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary stick to a free press; 
even under war’s compulsion we do not 
want to shackle public opinion. 

CLEVELAND Morrett—We must hate the 
Germans, just as we must use poison gas 
against them, and bombard their cities 
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with long-distance guns and follow all their 
hellish methods of war efficiency. 

GENERAL VON ARDENNE—These tank 
attacks have something bewildering and 
demoniacal about them. They are calcu- 
lated to frighten superstitious souls. 


Pror. SHAILER MaTHEWS—The God we 
must worship is not the God of a finished 
world, but a God who codperates with man- 
kind in the production of a new world. 


SENATOR SHERMAN~—Against the clan- 
destine activities of this administration 
hidden under the thick clouds of war, I 
raise my voice seasonably in remonstrance. 


Dr. WILLARD CaRVER—I have never 
found a physical director of a Y. M. C. A. 
that was a well man and have many times 
— a gold medal for one who is not 

ck. 


SAMUEL GomPERS—The American labor 
movement declines to yield its course of 
leadership to the high brows who solve the 
problems of life and labor in their parlors 
or sanctum sanctorums. 


3 
rent 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
the third issue of 
Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardcns, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


— 


b) iS) acS) pier ace acer ad dcr airra’ 


- 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Someone In the House, by Larry Evans, 
Walter Percival and George S. Kaufman. 
A slow-moving melodramatic comedy whose 
happy ending is due to a gentleman thief’s 
streak of respectability. Lynn Fontanne 
and Hassard Short enliven what threatens 
during the first act to be a dull evening. 
‘Knickerbocker Theater.) 

The Woman on the Indez, by Lilian T. 
Bradley and George Broadhurst. Villainous 
Turkish Prince, all conquering American 
Secret Service, pseudo French grisette, 
Honorable Japanese spy, General Sir Wil- 
liam Thorndyke, V. C. Curtain falls as 
American Ambassador takes heroine detec- 
tive wife in arms, declaims all is forgiven, 
and reads anonymous epistle from Wood- 
row Wilson. Deep deed war melodrama. 
S’death. (Forty-eighth Street Theater.) 

San Carlo Grand Opera Company opened 
its season in New York last week. Real 
levers of music will make no mistake in 
patronizing this most excellent company as 
it tours the country. The soloists are all 
highly trained virtuosos, the orchestra of 
twenty-five is most capable, and the chorus 
and ballet good. The performance is as good 
as one could see in Europe and the prices 
are popular. (Shubert Theater.) 








Under the direction of the French High 
Commission, the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra, Andre Messager, leader, will begin 
its first tour of this country with a concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, October 
§. The members of the orchestra have all 
been with the French armies at the front, 
and have undertaken this tour for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. 








DEMOCRACY’S CALL 


The article we publish on another page 
concerning the new requirements of draft 
registration and the need of boys nineteen 
und twenty on the firing line brings to 
mind this poem, “Wars Are for Youth to 
Wage,” published in The Independent more 
than a year ago. It was written by Morris 
Gilbert, at the time a college boy, but soon 
after a soldier in the American Army. 
Wars are for youth to wage; for youth 

alone 

Can fling the unsullied ore of his tomor- 

row 
Into the crucible that flames today ; 
Bringing his metal, splendent in the assay, 
To give its heart for lesser gold to 
borrow, 
And for the giving let the gift atone. 


Wars are for youth to wage; not even death 
Can make of war a greater thing than 
youth, 
So that when it comes walking in the dawn 
Some lad will laugh, rejoicing to be gone 
In witness to the youngest ageless truth 
That honor is more beautiful than breath. 
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INTELLECTUAL 


MERICA has become a world power. She must now 
Av a world intelligence. Otherwise her new 
power may be dangerous to herself and the world. 

Good intentions and a big stick are not all that is needed 
for the délicate task of putting together the dissected maps 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. It has often happened that a 
war won on the battlefield has been lost on the council table. 

Our lack of military preparedness has been splendidly 
met. Our lack of intellectual preparedness cannot be so 
quickly and readily remedied. A soldier can be turned out 
in six months, but it requires six years to train a scholar. 
In the words of the original Jingo song: “We’ve got the 
ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too.” But 
have we got the information to use these material means to 
the best advantage? 

Compared with other nations, the United States takes a 
fair rank for literacy, and stands above the average in the 
numbers that seek some sort of higher education, but is de- 
ficient in real knowledge of foreign lands and languages. 
America is so big that we have difficulty in looking be- 
yond it. 

Americans, it is true, have been fond of travel, but travel 
has been to them purely a recreation. They have left their 
native sense of practicality at home and gone about with 
medieval eyes. They have visited the Old World to see old 
things. They have looked at the Stones of Venice instead of 
its people. They have read the Bible of Amiens but not its 
newspapers. They know all about the Hotel des Invalides 
but nothing about the Bourse du Travail. They have gone 
to Weimar to see the house of Goethe down in the city with- 
out becoming aware of the significant fact that the house 
of Nietzsche on the hill was drawing a larger number of 
German pilgrims. England was to them merely an Old Curi- 
osity Shop. They have become familiar with the outsides of 
foreign buildings but have failed to become acquainted with 
the inside of foreign brains. They have diligently inspected 
tembs without realizing that they would not have to deal 
with dead Europeans but live ones. Travel has been con- 
fused with mere sight-seeing, so it has not contributed as 
much as it might to their knowledge of the dynamic factors 
of modern life. 

In some respects our American school system and indus- 
trial training have admirably met the unprecedented demands 
made upon them by the Great War. Engineers and ship- 
builders have come forward at call. Chemists and psycholo- 
gists have proved competent to their new duties. But when 
a call comes for a hundred telephone girls understanding 
French or a dozen statesmen understanding Balkan pol- 
itics, the supply was not equal to the demand. 

The other day a Russian representative was in our office 
urging that the only salvation of Russia was for the United 
States to send over immediately a commission of a hundred 
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men to explain to the Russian people our war aims and to 
give them active aid in straightening out their own affairs. 
We asked him who ought to be appointed on such a com- 
mission, and he said, not diplomats, but business men, en- 
gineers, captains of industry, authors, professors, publicists, 
the foremost men of America in all lines; then he added: 
“Of course they must all be able to speak Russian fluently.” 
We exprest the fear that the President might find it diffi- 
cult to fill the bill according to specifications. 

On the other side of the earth there is another and still 
greater republic, struggling for life and suffering from in- 
ternal dissensions. The Chinese look to us for advice and aid 
in maintaining their new won liberties; yet here, too, we are 
powerless because there are few Americans who understand 
their language and problems. 

Our choice of languages, like our travel, has been too 
much dictated by dilettantism. Living languages were 
treated the same as dead. Stydents have elected language 
courses in the same way as tourists have bought Cook’s 
tickets: they fancied that they might like the country and 
find its antiquities interesting. They studied Italian because 
they wanted to—or thought they ought to—read Dante; 
French to read Moliére, and German to read Goethe. Now 
it is desirable to be able to read these authors in the orig- 
inal, but it is not necessary, for they have been admirably 
translated. But the daily papers, the literary and scientific 
periodicals, have not been translated, and here a knowledge 
of the language is indispensable. One can get a very thoro 
knowledge of the life of ancient Greece and Rome by read- 
ing English alone, but he cannot find out much about the 
life of modern Greece and Rome without reading and talk- 
ing Greek and Italian. 

Americans who formerly held the funny notion that they 
were doing a favor to a people they liked by learning its 
language, now think that they can spite a people they dis- 
like by refusing to learn its language. They imagine that 
they can “cut” a country as they would an offending ac- 
quaintance by declining to speak as they pass by. In four- 
teen of the United States German is excluded from the 
schools, in some cases even from the universities, and the 
movement is spreading rapidly, altho it is opposed by the 
administration. Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, says: “For practical, industrial and commer- 
cial purposes we shall need a knowledge of the German lan- 
guage more than we have needed it in the past.” In this 
policy he is in agreement with the European belligerents. 
The Germans are not fond of the English, as the Hymn of 
Hate shows, yet they are studying English harder than 
ever. The University of Edinburgh, in spite of the war strain 
upon its finances, has appropriated $62,500 for a professor- 
ship of German language and literature. The committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister in 1916 to consider the 
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deficiences of the educational system of Great Britain has 
recently reported a radical program of reforms. The British 
committee recommends that: 

Modern studies be energetically fostered; that means be taken 
to bring the business world into closer touch with education ; 
that neither Latin nor Greek be compulsory for an arts degree 
in any of our universities; that modern studies at the universities 
comprehend for each of the five principal European countries, 
language, history, economics, literature and philology; that the 
present day conditions of each country should be included as far 
as possible; that modern language teachers be granted facilities 
to visit foreign countries, and that the system of interchange be 
developed with regard both to teachers and children. 


The five European languages selected for such special 
study are French, German, Spanish, Italian and Russian. 
The British committee suggests that fifteen new professor- 
ships and thirty lectureships be established for French, ten 
new professorships and twenty lectureships, respectively, 
for German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian, and that oppor- 
tunities be offered for the study of Asiatic-and African lan- 
guages. Without waiting till the war is over Great Britain 
is reconstructing her entire educational system from the 
bottom up just as Prussia established hers in the midst of 
the Napoleonic wars and the United States Government dur- 
ing the Civil War took its greatest advance step, the 
founding of agricultural and mechanical colleges in every 
state. 

We should apply the same principle to education as to 
eating and automobile riding. If learning is a luxury, it 
should be curtailed like the other luxuries. If study is a 
mere amusement, a form of distraction, a kind of mental 
indulgence, a way of killing time or gratifying idle curi- 
osity or showing off—as too often it has been—then we ought 
to sacrifice it in these strenuous times. As Bacon says: 
“Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.” 
The first two aims of education, tho legitimate enough in the 
days of peace, must give way now to the third. We must 
study not what we like to learn, but what we need to know. 

What we need to know is the modern world, how it came 
about, and what is to become of it. We must try to under- 
stand our allies and our enemies, not merely their language 
but more their mentality. We have all been enrolled by the 
declaration of war in a compulsory course of current events, 
in which the best text books are unbound and come out 
in daily, weekly and monthly installments. 


COAL : 


|: war time results are the only things that count. If a 








general fails in the field he must make way for another 
man, no matter how good his excuse. 

Last winter the United States registered three colossal 
failures—we did not produce enough ships, airplanes or coal. 

We have put Mr. Schwab in charge of ships. He is making 
good. We have put Mr. Ryan in charge of airplanes. Time 
will tell what he can do. Mr. Garfield still remains. 

Every one knows that there is enough coal in the Ameri- 
can mines to supply every legitimate need of ourselves and 
our allies. There are only three things that can prevent our 
getting it in ample quantities. 1st, the interference of the 
mine owners; 2nd, the lack of labor; 3rd, inadequate rail- 
road facilities. 

Mr. Garfield is responsible for dealing with the mine 
owners and with labor. He can commandeer the mines if 
the operators get obstreperous. He can no doubt find means 
to commandeer the labor, if that extreme should be neces- 
sary. He has had nearly two years to work out his problem 
and the American people have been long suffering. 

If now he mines the necessary coal and then the railroads 
cannot transport it, the blame shifts to Mr. McAdoo. 

We trust and believe we shall not have a coal famine this 
winter, but if we do, it will be clearly up to Mr. Garfield 
or Mr. McAdoo to get out and let some one else run the job. 

We want results or resignations—not excuses. 


HOMES FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS 


N a recent letter to the President, Secretary Lane called 
| sent to the importance of preparing soon for re- 

storing soldiers to civil life, and exprest the belief that 
for many “land would afford the great and fundamental 
opportunity.” 

As the great expanse of fertile public domain which fur- 
nished the open road to economic independence at the close 
of the Civil War is gone, the Secretary proposes that the 
irrigable swamp and cut over timber land in public and 
private ownership be reclaimed and made available for set- 
tlement by soldiers under carefully thought out plans. 

To these there should be added the neglected or badly used 
lands of other sections of the country which can be acquired 
in areas large enough to permit of group or community 
settlement. If these were acquired thru the codperation of 
the states or the patriotic efforts of individuals, it would 
have a far reaching influence in the improvement of agri- 
culture and creating a new and better rural civilization in 
many sections of the country. : 

In accord with the Secretary’s recommendation, Congress 
made a small appropriation to begin an investigation of the 
areas of land which could be reclaimed and made available 
for settlement, and a notable group of engineers and land 
settlement experts have been enlisted in this investigation 
as a war service. These include among others A. P. Davis, 
director of the Reclamation Service; Elwood Mead, irriga- 
tion engineer and connected with state aided land settle- 
ment in Australia and California; and H. G. Cory, the 
engineer who closed the gap in the Colorado River and thus 
saved the Imperial Valley in California from being sub- 
merged. A progress report is to be submitted to Congress 
in December as a basis for further legislation. 

The restoration of ex-soldiers to rural life should not, 
however, be left wholly to the Federal Government. There 
should also be early and adequate action by the states. In 
Australia the states have done more than the Common- 
wealth. In Canada the province of Ontario has done more 
than the Dominion. If privately owned lands are to be pur- 
chased, subdivided and improved and sold to ex-soldiers on 
long time payments, as is being done in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, there must be close business and financial oversight 
over the farming operations in these settlements for many 
years, and in this local knowledge and experience will be 
invaluable. State agencies like the agricultural colleges, the 
farm bureaus, the state engineering departments, should 
be mobilized in this undertaking in a definite and responsi- 
ble way, as they have been under the state land settlement 
act of California. The state and Federal governments 
should codperate. If this is to be accomplished, the states 
must act at the coming session of their legislatures, as it 
fortunately happens that all the state legislatures except 
three meet next winter or spring. This affords an opportu- 
nity for legislation by Congress and the states to give effect 
to codperative action if a definite policy can be worked out 
and agreed to in advance. The study of this problem by the 
Interior Department should therefore be supplemented by 
similar action in the states. This need not wait on legis- 
lation. 





LIBERTY AFTER THE WAR 


ILL the war make the world safe for liberty? The 

question is asked now among thoughtful men. It 

will be asked with increasing insistence as war 
policies and legislation further transform our social struc- 
ture and further curtail individual freedom. 

If we do not share the apprehensions of those who are 
most disturbed by the vast extensions of governmental con- 
trol and dictation already achieved and in prospect, it is not 
because we are indifferent to liberty, or willing to see our 
American democracy become bureaucratic instead of free 
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and dynamic. Much less is it by reason of any sympathy 
with the intolerance which has now and again manifested 
itself towards legitimate differences of opinion. It is rather 
because we have faith in the liberty-loving instincts and 
the practical good sense of the American people, and believe 
that peace as inevitably relaxes collective tension as war 
tightens it. 

The second mentioned of these two considerations is pri- 
mary in the logic of the problem. Those who talk about the 
Prussianizing of our institutions as the price of our mighty 
effort in codperation with western Europe to rid the world 
of autocracy, betray their ignorance of elementary sociology. 
War while it lasts curtails liberty because in war it is nec- 
essary to merge all purposes, all efforts and all decisions in 
one. Only so can victory be achieved. But to destroy liberty 
war must become a habit, a continuing activity or purpose} 
it must become militarism, and militarism is possible only 
where there is a dynasty or a privileged class to profit by it. 
Democracies cannot profit by it, and will have none of it. 
The supreme object in view in the present gigantic endeavor 
to destroy absolutism, is the destruction of the war-making 
interest. 

The average common-sensible American sees this clearly, 
and his straight thinking is the basis of our faith in him. 
The nation has developed a solidarity of purpose in the war, 
and a collective efficiency, unexampled and amazing. It has 
shown a generosity of spirit and a readiness to make sac- 
rifices worthy of men and women participating with France 
and Belgium and Great Britain and Italy in the supreme 
struggle of human history. When the task is achieved Amer- 
ica, asking nothing for herself but peace and a good con- 
science, will disband her armies and quietly return to the 
ways of peace. The grip of governmental control will loosen, 
we shall take back the liberties surrendered for the war, 
and resume business as usual. 

However, this is not the whole story, and a remaining 
chapter cannot be flung aside. War is not the only condition 
that limits individual freedom. It is restricted as well by 
growth of population, by expanding business, and by de- 
veloping moral sensibility. Pigs cannot run on the common 
after it becomes a city square; fire risks permissible in open 
country cannot be tolerated in congested urban centers; 
contagion negligible in populations of one individual to the 
square mile cannot be ignored in crowded towns; the useful 
employment of children, proper enough under good home 
conditions and in light occupations of the farm, must be for- 
bidden when it becomes systematic exploitation in mills and 
mines. 

These normal curtailments of individual liberty—normal 
because incidental to social evolution, to civilization itself— 
were well begun in America before we entered the war, and 
they will continue after we return to the habits of peace; 
for this fact, too, the average common-sensible American 
grasps, and thinks straight upon when he votes, if not 
always when he buys and sells. 

There are two other limitations of private liberty inevit- 
able in war but also possible in peace, one of which probably 
will continue and be permanent, the other of which must 
diminish and be sternly opposed if we are to be a free and, 
in the best sense of the word, a civilized nation. 

The unlimited private exploitation of certain business op- 
portunities, legitimate and useful in the bucolic days of 
national development, becomes inexpedient and may become 
intolerable when population becomes dense, business stu- 
pendous in volume, and social relations complex. Private 
railroading had become intolerable in the United States 
when state and federal control by commission was instituted 
to check waste, discrimination, and too-frequent criminal 
practices. Commission control was a failure, and as a result 
of the failure of corporations and the Government to get 
together the great railroad systems of the country, as busi- 
ness men knew, and as Director General McAdoo now says, 
were on the verge of bankruptcy when they were taken over 


by the Government as a war measure. They will not be 
given back to private exploitation. 

The one restriction of liberty that is without excuse, in 
war or in peace, is that which is imposed by intolerance. 
Unhappily, fanaticism and mob mindedness are not confined 
to autocratically ruled peoples, and the United States cannot 
boast that they are negligible factors in our nationa! life. 
There is yeoman work to do now and after the war in com- 
bating them with every weapon of education, intelligence, 
moral courage and the law.. 


A NEW FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


RACTICALLY all the higher institutions of learning 
P in America, the smaller colleges and the larger uni- 

versities alike, become military schools this fall and 
for the duration of the war. Like West Point they will be 
military posts under military discipline. Studies that enter 
into the training of officers will have first place. More leis- 
urely, and, for the moment, less imperative occupation with 
the humanities and with the sciences that neither bake bread 
nor kill Huns will not entirely cease, but it will be followed 
by students not liable to military service, and they will have 
to get on with such attention as faculties can spare from 
more pressing duties. 

It is understood, of course, that when the war is over 
academic life will in general go back to the old order of 
things; but teachers and students alike may as well make 
up their minds now that the old order will not again be 
quite what it was. 

For one thing, military training will probably continue 
to be a prescribed part of college work. The American public 
has discovered the great educational value of drill and dis- 
cipline and the regular habits that belong with them. Our 
young men have never been so “set up” physically or morally 
as they are now, after a few months in camp. We realize 
how lax life had become, and how wasteful of energy and 
earnest purpose. Health, sanitation, exercize, good form, 
courteous manners, and self-control have become social 
values. 

Military training, however, need not and probably will 
not greatly change the character of collegiate education. An 
influence that probably will change it is the demonstrated 
possibility of intensive training, and this influence contains 
possibilities of mischief as well as of good. 

“Intensive training had been discovered in America before 
the war began. The cult of efficiency in the business world 
had drawn attention to it, and it was being developed in 
schools of stenography and in commercial courses. 

Then suddenly the war revealed to us the wretched in- 
adequacy of our vocational and professional preparedness. 
It was found that on every hand we were deficient in tech- 
nical expertness. Intelligence we had, but not swiftness and 
certitude of eye and hand and guiding thought. 

This technical proficiency we must have, now and in the 
days to come, and it is certain that our colleges and univer- 
sities, yes, and our high schools too, will be required to 
produce and deliver it on a larger scale than hitherto. 

The possibility of mischief that lurks in this new depar- 
ture is the danger that in the enthusiasm of a new faith we 
shall identify intensive training with education in its larger 
scope; and, most perilous of all, forget that the vital work 
of the true university is research resulting in scientific dis- 
covery. The difference between these two things goes down 
to the primal habits of the intellectual life. The intensive 
teacher of vocation or profession must drill his man as one 
trains a trick dog for the circus; the research worker must 
“beat the bush,” like a dog on the loose, trying to pick up 
a scent. 

To ignore or forget this difference will be fatal to our 
national life, to our civilization. Germany destroyed herself 
by becoming a nation of drillmasters and technicians. Eng- 
land, France and Italy have cherished the spirit of free in- 
quiry. By it they live, and will live. 




















The British and 
French have had 
another week of 
uninterrupted success. All along the 
western front from the Scarpe to the 
Aisne they have made advances, but 
their progress has been slower than 
in former weeks because the German 
resistance has stiffened as they ap- 
proached the Hindenburg line. Their 
big guns have been brought into play 
indicating an intention not to retire 
further unless they are forced to. The 
Allies and Germans are now virtually 
back in the same positions on the 
western front that they occupied be- 
fore the German drive of March 21. 
On the southern front the Germans 
still cling to the Vesle west of Reims, 
but the advance of the French and 
Americans north of Soissons and 
Fismes may eventually compel them 
to retire to their old line on the Che- 
min des Dames north of the Aisne. It 
now remains to be seen whether Foch 
will attempt to force the Hindenburg 
line or employ the American and his 
other reserve armies in an offensive 
on some distant part of the line, say 
in the vicinity ef Verdun, with the 
object of scattering the enemy’s de- 
pleted regiments. 

According to an authoritative statc- 
ment from Washington there are now 
only 195 German divisions on the en- 
tire front, and of these there are only 
sixteen that have not been engaged in 
heavy fighting of the present year. In 
at least eight divisions the battalion 
formation has been reduced to three 


Back on the 
Hindenburg Line 





THE GREAT WAR 

September 5—American transport 
“Mount Vernon” torpedoed but not 
sunk. Hsu Shih Chang elected Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 

September 6—British continuing ad- 
vance on Cambrai. “Persic,” trans- 
porting 2800 American troops, tor- 
pedoed. 

September 7—Germans raid American 
lines on Metz road. Japanese drive 
Bolsheviki back on Usuri River. 

September 8—British chase enemy 
from Havrincourt Wood. Czechs 
from Baikal make junction with 
Cossacks from Manchuria. 


September 9—Americans and French 
advancing north of Aisne. Massa- 
cres by Bolsheviki in Moscow and 
Petrograd. 

September 10—French closing in on 
St. Quentin. American troops land- 
ed at Archangel. 

September 11—Heavy German coun- 
ter-attacks on British northeast of 
Péronne. Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, brother-in-law of the 
Kaiser, reported chosen King of 
Finland. 











companies from feur, which means a 
reduction of one-fourth in the fight- 
ing strength of these divisions. 

The British took 57,000 prisoners 
in August and 20,000 more in the first 
ten days of September. 

The cornerstone of the Hindenburg 
line is the forest of St. Gobain, which 
occupies the angle between the Oise 
and the Ailette west of Laon and 
south of La Fére. This knot of wood- 
ed hights, known as the St. Gobain 

















Paul Thompson 


PROOF POSITIVE OF OUR SUCCESS AT ZEEBRUGGE 
This photograph of the British warships sunk to block the channel of the German naval base at 


Zeebrugge, was taken 


by a German aviator subsequently captured by our men. The original 


photograph is now on view in a London gallery 
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massif, resisted the French last year 
and now again they have a chance to 
attack it from two sides. The French 
are now within two miles of La Fére 
on the north. 

On the northern end of the line the 
British who last week crossed the 
Siegfried switch line extending north 
from Queant, have made further 
gains. They have now got nearer to 
Cambrai than they have ever been 
before. The German regiments that 
have been driven back from the 
Somme salient are past to the rear 
of the Hindenburg line, where they 
are reformed and reinforced for 
future use. Meantime the troops on 
the front are making vigorous coun- 
ter-attacks to recover strategic points 
taken by the British and French. 


Spain, the chief -re- 
maining neutral in 
Europe, has at last 
reached the end of her patience and 
taken action which in other cases Ger- 
many has regarded as the equivalent 
of a declaration of war. On August 10 
the Government sent a-note to Berlin 
calling attention to the facts that 
more than 20 per cent of the Spanish 
merchant marine has been sunk and 
more than a hundred Spanish seamen 
have lost their lives, and that this has 
resulted in the reduction of tonnage 
to the extreme limit. Consequently, 
the Government had decided that, in 
case any more sinkings occurred, Ger- 
man vessels now interned in Spanish 
ports would be substituted. This meas- 
ure would not imply the confiscation 
of the ships, for it would be only a 
temporary solution of the difficulty, to 
be finally settled on the establishment 
of peace. It was not proposed to make 
the measure retroactive and seize ships 
in compensation for the previous 
losses. There are ninety German ships 
interned in Spanish harbors. 

To this note Germany is said to 
have returned a conciliatory and tem- 
porizing reply, but the depredations of 
the U-boats did not cease. The Span- 
ish steamer ‘“Ataz-Mendi,” . carrying 
a cargo of coal from England to Spain, 
was torpedoed and sunk, tho the crew 
was saved. The Spanish Government 
thereupon immediately put its threat 
into effect by replacing it with one of 
the German ships of equivalent ton- 
nage and also taking possession of all 
the other German vessels. 

Such action in the case of Portugal 
and Italy was followed by a declara- 
tion of war, but Spain is desirous of 
maintaining her neutrality so long as 
possible and Germany is reluctant to 
add her to the long list of her ene- 
mies. But if Germany gives even tacit 
assent to the seizure of her shipping 
Norway and Sweden may be embold- 


Spain Seizes 
German Ships 
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ened to seek compensation for their 
losses in the same fashion. 

For four years Spain has suffered 
under the strain of divided sympa- 
thies. Both groups of belligerents have 
carried on continuous propaganda and 
it has been difficult for the Govern- 
ment to maintain neutrality and ad- 
minister the censorship and sedition 
laws impartially. The court and higher 
army officers and clergy were inclined 
toward Germany, and on the other 
hand the King and the common peo- 
ple were pro-Ally. There are over 
100,000 Germans in Spain and they 
abused the hospitality of the country 
by intrigue and espionage as they did 
in America. U-boats used Spanish 
ports as a rendezvous and spies sig- 
naled to them from the shore as to the 
movements of Allied vessels. Leading 
papers and politicians were subsidized 
with German gold. Spain was urged to 
take advantage of the preoccupation 
of England and France to recover Gib- 
raltar and extend her territory in Mo- 
rocco. 

But the Spanish people have become 
increasingly sympathetic toward the 
Allies. Besides the revulsion of feeling 
aroused by German brutality and ar- 
rogance the economic interests of the 
country have drawn Spain to the Al- 
lied side. The produce of her fields, 
forests and mines has been in con- 
stant demand at unprecedented prices. 
Spain has been raised from poverty to 
wealth by the war. Formerly a debtor 
nation, she is now loaning money to 
the Allies. In exchange for American 
coal, oil and cotton she is supplying 
Pershing’s army with many of its ne- 
cessities. The recent extension of a 
credit of $100,000,000 by Spain to the 
United States is an indication of the 
extent of this traffic. 


“ -.» The desperate efforts 
The “Persie of the Germans to 
Torpedoed reach the transports 
carrying American troops to Europe 
met with a certain success on Septem- 
ber 6th when a torpedo struck the 
“Persic” and exploded just forward 
of the engine room. The ship immedi- 
ately began to sink at the bow, but 
the soldiers were saved to the last 
man by climbing down ropes to the 
decks of the destroyers which prompt- 
ly came to the rescue. The ‘“Persic” 
was a twelve thousand ton steamer of 
the White Star Line and had sailed 
from New York on August 24th for a 
British port. She carried 2800 Ameri- 
can soldiers. On account of trouble 
with her engines she had lagged behind 
the convoy when she was attacked by 
the German submarine. It is believed 
that the U-boat was sunk by the depth 
bomb discharged by one of the de- 
stroyers. The rescued soldiers and 
sailors were conveyed to the British 
port 200 miles away. This is the 
fourth transport carrying American 
troops to the war zone that has been 
attacked by the U-boats. The “Tus- 
cania” was sunk in February while 
under convoy and 204 lives lost; the 
“Moldavia” was sunk last May in the 
Channel and 55 Americans lost; the 
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BACK ON THE HINDENBURG LINE 


The map shows that the Allies have almost restored their front to the position where it stood 
before the Germans made their drive toward Amiens March 21 and that in the north the British 
have gone over the Quéant extension of the Hindenburg line and are approaching Cambrai. The 
French, aided by Fg oy are driving the enemy back from the angle between the Oise and 
the Aisne and will soon be in a position to attack the forest of St. Gobain. The capture of this 


fastness would 


“Oronsa” was torpedoed in April with 
a loss of three of the crew. 

The American troop _ transport 
“Mount Vernon” was torpedoed 200 
miles off the French coast when re- 
turning from a voyage to France, 
where she had landed troops. She was 
not so seriously injured but that she 
was able to return to port under her 
own steam. The “Mount Vernon” was 
formerly the “Kronprinzessin Cece- 
lie,” one of the largest of the German 
steamers taken over by the United 
States when war was declared. 

The British Government has hither- 
to consistently refused to give out in- 
formation as to the number and names 
of the U-boats sunk. Recently, how- 
ever, Premier Lloyd George stated in 
the House of Commons that “At least 
150 of these ocean pests have been 
destroyed.” This claim was denied by 
the Germans, but the British Admir- 
alty has confirmed it by printing the 
names of the commanding officers of 
150 German submarines known to 


the Germans to evacuate a large part of their French holdings 


have been sunk or captured. Among 
them was Kapitan-Lieutenant 
Schweiger, who while in command of 
“U-20” torpedoed the “Lusitania” in 
May, 1915; Kapitan-Lieutenant Paul 
Wagenfuhr, who sunk the “Belgian 
Prince” in 1917 and drowned forty of 
the crew by submerging the subma- 
rine when they were on its decks; and 
Kapitan-Lieutenant Rudolph Schmei- 
der, who torpedoed the “Arabic” in 
1915. In reply to this the German Ad- 
miralty states that the list is inaccu- 
rate and that however heavy the loss 
of U-boats more are being constructed 
than have been destroyed. 


The most important fac- 
The Cacchs tor in the war at present 
is the nation which was 
not recognized at the beginning and 
which has not yet found a place upon 
the map—that is, Bohemia. Now that 
England, France and the United States 
have recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as 
belligerents entitled to independence 


in Russia 
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The forces of the Bohemia-to-be extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK BATTLE LINE 


There are Czecho-Slovak volunteers fighting on the French and Italian 


fronts and the Czecho-Slovaks who were captured by or deserted to the Russian army are now fighting the Bolsheviki along the Trans-Siberian 
railroad all the way from the Volga to Vladivostok. The position of the Czecho-Slovak troops is indicated by the black and white oblongs repre- 
senting their red and white flags. The black area in Austria-Hungary is the proposed Bohemian republic 


they must be counted among the Allies 
fighting against Germany and the ac- 
companying map will show what an ac- 
tive part they are actually taking in 
the conflict. The proposed republic of 
Bohemia marked upon the map in black 
is designed to embrace Bohemia, Mor- 
avia and Silesia inhabited by the 
Crechs in Austria, and in addition the 
adjacent part of Hungary inhabited by 
the Slovaks. This will give a territory 
four times as large as that of Belgium. 
The population will be about twelve 
million, of which ten million are Czechs 
and Slovaks, the remainder consisting 
of Germans and other nationalities. 

Voluntary armies have been formed 
from the emigrant and exiled Czecho- 
Slovaks and from those who were for- 
merly in the Austro-Hungarian armies 
but were taken prisoners or voluntarily 
surrendered to the Allied forces during 
the war. There is a Czecho-Slovak force 
under the red and white banner on the 
Itzlian front, and another on the French 
front, not counting the large number 
of that race who are incorporated into 
the American Army. The most impor- 
tant force of Czecho-Slovaks, however, 
is that which was previous to the war 
imprisoned in Russia or fighting in the 
Russian armies. These were prevented 
from making their way out of Russia 
by the Bolsheviki, so they seized the Si- 
berian railroad and held it until now 
the Allies have come to their assistance. 
It was the necessity of rescuing the 
Czecho-Slovaks from their perilous po- 
sition in the interior of Russia which 
overcame the reluctance of President 
Wilson to sending an Allied expedition 
into Russia. The action was not, as was 
for a time feared, too late, but has ac- 
complished its purpose. The joint ex- 
pedition of Allied and American soldiers 
under Japanese command which start- 
ed from Vladivostok, crost Manchuria, 
and after quelling the resistance of the 
Bolsheviki on the border was surprized 
by encountering the advance guard of 
the Czecho-Slovaks, who had forced 
their way over six hundred miles of ter- 
ritory occupied by the Bolsheviki and 
had taken the city of Chita. There is 
now telegraphic connection and a tol- 
erably clear track all the way from the 
Pacific to Penza by which supplies can 
be sent into the heart of European 
Russia. 

One of the strategic points that have 
been held by the Czecho-Slovaks in Rus- 
sia is Samara, which, being situated 
where the trans-Siberian railroad 
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crosses the Volga, controls at once the 
overland traffic east and west and the 
river traffic north and south. An at- 
tempt has been made to form here the 
nucleus of an anti-Bolshevik govern- 
ment for Russia. Recently two hundred 
members of the Constituent Assembly, 
which was dissolved by the Bolsheviki, 
met at Samara and elected a trium- 
virate consisting of General Alexiev, 
Stepanov and Avksentiev. Samara is 
now besieged by the Bolsheviki and has 
been falsely rumored to have fallen into 
their hands. The Berlin Government is 
reported to have asked for permission 
to send German troops across Russian 
territory to expel the Czecho-Slovaks 
from Samara. 


The State Department at 
The “ - 
Bolsheviki Washington gives out the 
information that the Bol- 
shevik leaders have signed a treaty 
of alliance with Germany against the 
Entente Allies and the United States. 
The text of the treaty is withheld from 
the public for military reasons, but 
its chief provisions are as follows: 
Russia agrees to fight against the Allies. 
Germany, in return for this, agrees to safe- 
guard Russia against attack either by or 
thru Finland. Russia agrees to pay Germany 
6,000,000,000 marks ($1,500,000,000 under 
normal exchange). Germany, in return, 
agrees to guarantee that the Russian 
coastal and fishing fleets now in Russian 
waters shall not be molested after the ex- 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CHINA 


Hsu Shih Chang, formerly vice-president of the 
Privy Council 


pulsion of the Allies from Russian terri- 
tory. 

The Bolsheviki of Petrograd made 
a raid upon the British Embassy in 
search for counter-revolutionists sup- 
posed to be sheltered there. The Em- 
bassy was defended by Captain Cro- 
mie, the naval attaché, who shot one 
or more of the Bolshevik scouts, but 
he was soon overpowered and killed. 
His body was then mutilated in a hor- 
rible manner and hung out of the win- 
dow. The building was sacked and 
forty persons arrested, including 
Prince Schachowsky. The Bolsheviki 
claim to have discovered weapons and 
documents indicating that the British 
were supporting the counter-revolu- 
tionary movement. The British Gov- 
ernment has protested against this 
abominable outrage and threatens to 
hold the Soviet leaders personally re- 
sponsible for any such violations of 
international law. The Soviet repre- 
sentatives in London have been ar- 
rested. 

The Bolsheviki threaten bloody 
vengeance against all their enemies, 
both internal and external. They an- 
nounce the execution at Moscow of 
twenty-nine prominent counter-revo- 
lutionists, among them two former 
members of the Czar’s cabinet and two 
chiefs of police. The Petrograd Soviet 
announces the execution of 512 coun- 
ter-revolutionists in reprisal for the 
assassination of Moses Uritzky, chair- 
man of the Commission for the Sup- 
pression of the , Counter-Revolution. 
The Soviet is holding as hostages 121 
prominent men, including grand 
dukes, generals, members of the Lvov 
and Kerensky cabinets, and editors, 
who are to be shot if any more at- 
tempts at assassination of Soviet offi- 
cials are made. The newspapers urge 
the execution of a thousand of the 
bourgeoisie or Allied nationals for 
every one of the Bolsheviki killed by 
the :Allies. Dora Kaplan, the medical 
student who shot Lenine, has been ex- 
ecuted. Miss Spiridonovo, who was 
rumored killed because of her open de- 
nunciation of the Bolshevik leaders 
in the July congress, is apparently 
still alive, for they hesitate to execute 
so famous a revolutionist. 

Consul-General Poole sent from 
Moscow August 26 a special train with 
the Allied and American officials and 
civilians. They were provided with safe 
conducts by the Bolshevik, German 
and Finnish governments and arrived 
at Stockholm on September 7. The 
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American party includes consuls, vice- 
consuls and attachés, the staff of the 
National City Bank numbering twenty 
persons, the staff of the Y. M. C. A. 
numbering twenty-six, the staff of the 
Y. W. C. A. numbering seven, and 
others. There are left in Moscow 240 
British and French, of whom seventy 
are in prison. 


The Japanese commu- 
niqués, now being is- 
sued, are admirably 
clear, explicit and unpretentious and 
give us for the first time a grasp of the 
Siberian situation. The Japanese plan 
of campaign provided for four different 
expeditionary forces. First troops were 
landed at Port Arthur and sent north 
to Harbin, where they were joined by » 
contingent from Vladivostok and the 
two proceeded northwest to the Man- 
churian frontier. Here General Semenov 
and his Cossacks had been fighting a 
losing battle with the Bolsheviki on the 
Russian side, but reinforced by the Jap- 
anese, Czecho-Slovaks and Allied troops 
he has been able to drive the enemy back 
toward Chita. But Colonel Gaina, com- 
manding the Czecho-Slovaks about Lake 
Baikal, advanced eastward at the same 
time and took Chita, which brought him 
into communication with their compa- 
triots from the Pacific. 

The Bolsheviki, who had hitherto held 
the section of the railroad between Bai- 
ka! and Manchuria, were thus caught 
between two fires. On the west were the 
Czechs and on the east were the Allied 
forces, to the south lay the Mongolian 
desert, so the Bolsheviki escaped to- 
ward the north up the railroad that 
branches off from the main line at Onon 
and goes up to the Amur River. Here 
they can join the. Bolsheviki who hold 
the line of the Amur as far as Khaba- 
rovsk, where the Usuri River runs into 
it. The Bolshevik force in this region is 
said to number 19,000 and they are pro- 
vided with armored cars, gunboats and 
artillery. Their headquarters are at 
Blagovyestchensk, the capital of Amur 
province. The Soviet here has declared 
war against China because the Chinese 
Republic has sent a contingent of troops 
to join the Allies in their Siberian ex- 
pedition. The Chinese of the city have 
been expelled and their property con- 
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Puthill in St. Louis Star 
BEGINNING TO SEE THINGS 
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“TOMMY” HITCHCOCK, ESCAPED FROM 
GERMANY 
The popular young American aviator, wounded 
and forced to land behind the German lines in 
a fight with three enemy planes last March, got 
away from the guard who was transferring him 
from one prison camp to another and walked a 
hundred miles in eight nights, hiding during the 
daytime, until he got across the Swiss frontier. 
Lieutenant Hitchcock is in this country now; 
he is to transfer from the Lafayette Flying 
Corps and return to France soon in the United 
States air service 

fiscated. The feeling against the Chinese 
has always been strong on the Amur. 
In 1900 when the Chinese authorities in 
Manchuria declared war against Rus- 
sia the Cossacks at Blagovyestchensk 
drowned five thousand Chinese, men, 
women and children, in the river. 

On the east Manchuria is separated 
from the Russian maritime province by 
the Usuri River, which runs north and 
flows into the Amur at Khabarovsk. 
Toward this point the Japanese are di- 
recting two expeditions; one landed at 
Nikolayevsk is coming up the Amur 
River, the other landed at Vladivostok 
is coming down the Usuri. The latter 
expedition contains also Czech, Cossack, 
British, French and American contin- 
gents, all under Japanese command. 
This force defeated the Bolsheviki who 
were trying to hold the railroad run- 
ning along the river. The pursuit of the 
retreating enemy was impeded by his 
destruction of the bridges across the 
numerous tributaries of the Usuri, but 
the Allied forces have followed them 
almost if not quite to Kharovsk. 


Senne end The Senate on September 
7 passed the emergency 
agricultural bill, with its 
rider providing for national prohibition 
after July 1, 1919, and also with an- 
other rider, known as the Pomerene 
rent bill, which regulates rent profiteer- 
ing in the District of Columbia. It ap- 
pointed conferees, but the House of 
Representatives refused to agree to a 


House 





conference and instead sent the measure 
to its Committee on Agriculture. 

The House meanwhile passed the 
water power bill by a vote of 231 to 28, 
retaining that recapture clause which 
is not approved by the President and 
which provides as a condition precedent 
to the taking over of any power project 
by the Government that there must be 
paid, at the end of the fifty-year lease, 
the actual, legitimate cost or “net in- 
vestment” of the project to the lessee. 
The minority wanted to substitute the 
phrase “fair value” for “net invest- 
ment.” 

The revenue bill was taken up in the 
House on the 9th, when considerable 
criticism of it developed on the Repub- 
lican side, especially by Mr. Fordney of 
Michigan, who argued that it would pro- 
duce much more money than eight bil- 
lions and was excessive in its burden 
on the present generation. 


: The contract by which 
Contrast with the Government takes 
the railroads of the 
country under Federal control was is- 
sued by Director General McAdoo in its 
finally revised form on September 5, 
and onthe next day the Railway Exec- 
utives’ Advisory Committee, represent- 
ing more than four-fifths of the roads, 
advised that it be accepted and signed 
without further demur. During the 
long negotiations by means of which 
the contract has been formulated 
many protests were considered, made 
by the managers and by the Associa- 
tion of Security Holders in behalf of 
their privileges and interests; and 
meanwhile the Government has paid 
90 per cent of compensation claims to 
needy roads. 

The contract is identical for all the 
roads except that the specific annual 
compensation for each will be the 
average net operating income for the 
three years ‘prior to June 30, 1917. 
In favor of this compensation the Gov- 
ernment will take all the operating 
revenues of the roads; but it is be- 
lieved that these receipts will fall far 
short of the billion dollars a year it is 
estimated that the Government will 
have to pay to maintain bond interest 
and dividends. 

The contract stipulates that the 
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roads must be returned to their re- 
spective owners in good condition at 
the end of the period of Federal con- 
trol, but expressly provides that noth- 
ing it contains shall be construed as 
expressing or prejudicing the Govern- 
ment’s future policy in respect to 
them; and losses by fire or accidental 
destruction will be made good, but not 
any destruction by “public enemies.” 

During Federal control the Government 
is to assume all expenses growing out of 
settlement of claims arising since the roads 
were taken over, joint facility and equip- 


ment rents, and damage suits against rail- 
roads. 

Salaries of corporation officers, or other 
corporation or railroad expenses not direct- 
ly necessary to actual operation, must, in 
general, be paid by the companies. 

Ordinary Federal, state and local taxes 
will be paid by the Government, but each 
company must pay special war taxes. 


Most of the objections to the first 
draft raised by the security holders 
were overruled by Mr. McAdoo. Par- 
ticular objection was made to the 
clause that permits the Government to 
abandon lines and connections not 
found profitable in war use, and to di- 
vert business at will, arguing that this 
might involve enormous “loss of good 
will, loss of business, diversion of 
traffic, and loss of business organiza- 
tion.” This plea was denied on the 
ground that the Government’s provi- 
sion for compensation was expressly 
designed to cover such contingencies. 
Another strong protest was made at 
the Government requiring additions 
and betterments to be made out of the 
capital of the companies, contending 
that the cost of such new work—which 
after the war may become unprofit- 
able—ought in the first instance to be 
borne by the Government, which 
makes them for its own benefit and 
takes all their earnings. This conten- 
tion was denied on the ground that 
any risks of that kind should be ac- 
cepted by the roads as war risks. 

The most serious objection by the 
roads, probably, was that the original 
contract required them to accept as 
final and conclusive the decision of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission act- 
ing as referee in any dispute, without 
any chance of appeal to the courts. 
This is now modified, so that an ap- 
peal may be made to the United States 
Court of Claims on all questions of 
law. 


Mr. McAdoo’s 
report as Di- 
rector of Rail- 
ways was published on September 9, 
and gives an account of his steward- 
ship for the first seven months of Fed- 
eral administration. He reports that 
the total steam railway mileage is 
397,014 miles, owned or controlled by 
2905 companies, employing 1,700,000 
persons; the property also comprises 
various steamship and boat lines, in- 
cluding 3000 miles of usable canals. 
Mr. McAdoo believes that substan- 
tial progress has been made “in accel- 
erating the movement of traffic and 
employing the available equipment 
more intensively,” and is confident 
that the railroads will shortly be in a 
condition to meet any demands that 
may be made upon them if the needed 
motive power already ordered can be 
secured and the skilled labor necessary 
is not withdrawn from the railroads 
for military and other purposes. His 
statistics show that both the trainload 
and the carload have been increased, 
and that by rerouting the distance of 
freight hauling between important 
centers has been greatly shortened. 
Expenses have been lessened. By re- 
organization of the operating force 
the number of men drawing salaries 
of $5000 or more has been reduced by 
500, and the total salary bill from 
about $21,300,000 to $16,700,000. 
The largest salaries now paid are 
those to the seven regional directors, 
who receive from $40,000 to $50,000 
a year; and in general pay of both 
officers and laborers has been adjusted 
more equably than heretofore. The 
“principle of the basic eight-hour day” 
has been recognized; women now get 
the same pay as men in similar posi- 


Report on 
Government Railways 


tions, and must not be put at work in 
places or conditions “unsuited to their 
sex’; negroes are paid the same as 
white men with similar duties; and 
plans are contemplated for insurance, 
old-age pensions, etc. 

Great economy has been effected by 
consolidating offices and terminals, 
and by canceling passenger trains that 
could be spared, thus saving 46,000,- 
000 running-miles per annum. The 
standardization of freight cars and of 
locomotives; a system of uniform and 
simplified accounting; a uniform clas- 
sification of freight; through waybills, 
and measures for coérdinating the 
railroad administration with other de- 
partments of the Government, are 
among the many alleged improvements 
discussed. 


New York’s Gre at er New York 
Slacker Raid and its suburban 

towns were treated on 
the Tuesday following Labor Day to a 
realization of the Government’s strong 
arm. Early in the morning thousands 
of agents of the Department of Justice, 
accompanied by armed soldiers or sail- 
ors, stationed themselves at strategic 
points in the highways of travel and 
required every man that appeared to be 
between twenty-one and thirty-one 
years of age to show his draft-registra- 
tion card. Inquisitors also searched 
saloons, lodging houses, theaters—in 
short, every hole and corner in the met- 
ropolitan district was combed for men 
trying to escape military service. The 
questioners were polite but faithful, and 
if a man could not produce the papers 
he was sent promptly to detention in 
an armory, and very likely was laughed 
at by the crowd because he had not 
heeded the warning of the newspapers 
and carried his card with him. 

The inquisition continued on Wednes- 
day and the total result, as officially 
stated later, was the temporary deten- 
tion of 67,187 men, some of whom were 
kept over night because their homes 
(and cards) were far away or they had 
difficulty otherwise in proving their 
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THESE WOMEN DROVE THEIR AMBULANCES FROM DETROIT TO NEW YORK 
Sixteen members of the Red Cross Women’s Motor Corps brought the ambulances that they may later drive in France from the factory to the 
headquarters of the Atlantic Division. They were under the command of Dr. Smylie (near the center of this photograph, holding a flag) 
































French Oficial Photograph, from Underwood & Underwood 


A GOOD DAY’S HAUL 


The one American soldier at the left is the only guard necessary tc bring this long line of captured Germans back to the prison camp. Perhaps the 
fact that they know there’s a het supper waiting at the camp has something to do with it, too 


registry. In the case of those who had 
not registered that fact was soon mani- 
fest and they were at once inducted 
into the army or turned over to their 
boards for retributive action. These de- 
linquents numbered 16,505, of whom 
about 1500 were found to be out-and-out 
slackers. The police also captured a 
large number of criminals who were 
“wanted.” 

The matter was taken up in the Sen- 
ate and two hours of stormy debate was 
devoted to the subject, in which the 
action was likened to the French reign 
of terror and the big, airy armories 
were called “dungeons” and “bullpens,” 
and a senator wanted to know whether 
there was “any difference between de- 
mocracy in the United States and Kai- 
serism in Berlin.” Other senators de- 
fended the action, which was shown to 
have been ordered by the Department 
of Justice, there was some talk of “‘pol- 
itics,” and the Senate dropt the matter. 


A bomb exploded in 
the front part of the 
Post Office in Chicago 
on Wednesday afternoon, September 4, 
killing four citizens, injuring many 
others and doing much damage to the 
building and to neighboring property, 
especially in Adams street. The Post 
Office is on the ground floor of the great 
Federal Building, on the sixth floor of 
which is the courtroom of Judge Landis 
in which the recent trial and conviction 
of the I. W. W. men took place. Hay- 
wood, their leader, was in the building 
but was not hurt, and he is reported 
to have said that the explosion of a 
bomb there was “unfortunate, at this 
time.” Federal and local detective agen- 
cies began investigations instantly, but 
thus far have failed to get any sure 
knowledge of who placed the bomb or 
when it was concealed behind the steam 
radiator that hid from view the suit- 
case containing it. Experts report that 
the bomb was very carefully made and 
was of a powerful, “slow” type, appar- 
ently designed to wreck the building 
more completely than it did. 


Bomb Outrage 
in Chicago 


© Underwood & Undcrwood 
HERE’S A HERO! 


Lieutenant Edmund G. Chamberlain, an aviator 
of the United States Marine Corps, had already 
distinguished himself for bravery in active serv- 
ice when he asked permission during his holiday 
to fly with a British Aero Squadron. During that 
flight he downed five German planes and disabled 
two more. Forced by his disabled engine to land 
behind the German lines he dispersed an attack- 
ing company with his machine gun, took one 
prisoner, got safely away and on his way back 
to the British lines carried in a wounded French 
officer. He has been recommended for the Vic- 
toria Cross of Great Britain and our own Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, the highest military 
awards of the two nations 


The decision of the 
aie on President, recently 

communicated to Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, in charge of Training 
Camp Activities, that the proposed 
“drive” for funds for welfare work in 
the army abroad shall be for a common 
fund in which seven designated societies 
shall share, settles a much discussed 
question of policy. Arrangements had 
been largely completed for two drives, 
one by the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the 
American Library Association, and the 
War Camp Community Service, this 
year, and another, early next year, by 
the National Catholic War Council, 
the Jewish Welfare Board and the 
Salvation Army. Instead of that plan 
the public will be asked during the 
third week of next November to pour 
its contributions into a common fund 





of $170,500,000 to be raised in a 
“War Work Campaign” directed by 
the Y. M. C. A. leader, John R. Mott. 
This fund, when accumulated, will be 
apportioned as follows: 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

NS nia dno dees ob aracine $100,000,000 
Young Women’s Christian As- 

ME. Re acdeataunasiaceas 15,000,000 
National Catholic War Council 

(Knights of Columbus, etc.) 
Jewish Welfare Board....... 
American Library Association 3,500,000 
War Camp Community Service 15,000,000 
MeIvatien APM o6cccisecess 


ee $170,500,000 


The argument, in the mind of the 
President, in favor of this “war chest” 
is that the spirit of the country may be 
exprest without distinction of race or 
religious opinion in support of what in 
reality is a common service. “This point 
of view,” he writes, “is sustained by the 
necessity, which the war has forced 
upon us, of limiting our appeals for 
funds in such a way that two or three 
comprehensive campaigns shall take the 
place of a series of independent calls 
upon the generosity of the country.” 

The Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post has developed 
a new aspect of the matter by ascer- 
taining and explaining the feeling of 
the military authorities in France. He 
learns that not only are they sometimes 
embarrassed to find room and transpor- 
tation for so many workers at or near 
the front, apart from the Red Cross, 
but that they observe too much over- 
lapping of*energy and expense, owing 
largely to the effort of each organiza- 
tion to show itself the most useful. They 
say that better harmony and more co- 
operation and team-work are needed. 
Therefore the commanders will recog- 
nize hereafter only the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
and the Salvation Army. This means 
that the Jewish Welfare Board and the 
Y. W. C. A. are affiliated in army regu- 
lations with the Y. M. C. A., and sev- 
eral Catholic societies will be merged 
with the Knights. 
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DEMOCRACY’S CALL TO YOUTH 


T is youth that wins wars. It is 

youth that will win, if it is not al- 

ready doing so, this war. The Ma- 

rines are youth—a very large pro- 
portion, about 70 per cent, of that little 
host (the Marines have in France al- 
together, General March says, only 
15,000) that began the Hun funeral 
march at Chateau Thierry were under 
twenty-one years. In fact, 13,826 of the 
total Marines enlisted from April 1, 
1917, to July are under twenty-one and 
15 per cent of those are under nineteen. 
The Navy is youth, in large part; 75,000 
of its 200,000 officers and men are under 
twenty-one—97,500 if we count also the 
Reserves—and it is estimated that 15 
per cent of the total Navy forces are 
under nineteen. And in what was the 
Regular Army—all are Regulars now— 
practically all the enlisted men are out- 
side the draft age and not only are 
about 70 per cent of all these enlisted 
men under twenty-one but many of 
those who have won commissions, in the 
Army generally, abroad, for gallantry 
in action, are under twenty-one years. 

It was. youth that won the Civil War. 
In that war, on the Federal side, there 
were 104,987 soldiers, all volunteers, 
under fifteen years of age; there were 
231,051 under sixteen, 844,991 under 
seventeen, 1,151,438 under eighteen, 
2,159,798 under twenty-one, and only 
618,511 were twenty-two years or over. 

Youth in large part makes up the 
effective belligerent armies abroad. 
France has not needed to call her youth 
—her army in normal times was made 
of men of eighteen years and over, and 
the boys still younger responded with 
fervor equal to that of their older 
brothers, when war came. England’s age 
limits include all, married and single, 
from eighteen to fifty, now. And Gen- 
eral March, the Chief of Staff, who 
served abroad, says that many of the 
German prisoners, tho claiming to be 
eighteen, patently are sixteen, even less. 

America is taking full advantage of 
the experience of her allies—and of the 
retreat of the Germans. To understand 
just why, to see with what incontro- 
vertible logic General March, General 
Crowder, Secretary Baker, and other 
authorities insist that the singing, glo- 
rious army that is to win the war must 
be made in large part of youth, it is 
only necessary to listen, in either of the 
Committees on Military Affairs, to this 
triumvirate sitting at the end of a long 
committee table, confident, assured. 

“It is up to us to win the war,” says 
the tall, slender Chief of Staff, timing 
his words. “We can win it. How long it 
will take will depend exactly upon what 
we do. If we drag along and put a 
small force over there, we will be play- 
ing Germany’s game. It is my belief 
that with an American army of 4,000,- 
000 men in France under one com- 
mander in chief we can go thru the 
German line wherever we please.” 

“Only God knows—” interposes Chair- 
man Dent. 

But the brusque and kindly, bearded 
general counters: “In calculating the 
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amount of strength for a given cam- 
paign, the commander looks primarily 
to the number of rifles he can throw in. 
The Germans had at the beginning of 
this year a marked superiority of rifle 
power. I think it would be the consensus 
of opinion among military authorities 
that eighty divisions, of about 45,000 
men each, would give us that position 
in 1919.” 

The General Staff completed its pro- 
gram June 30, 1918. There is more rea- 
son now than there was then for has- 
tening that program—now. that Foch 
has tangled the legs of the centipede. 
The program calls for ninety-eight di- 
visions—eighty in France and eighteen 
im training here—on the day of days, 
July 1, 1919. It calls for the sending of 
250,000 men before the end of August, 
200,000 in September, 150,000 in Octo- 
ber, in November, in December, 100,000 
in January, when coal andeother diffi- 
ties are severe, 200,000 in February, 
and 300,000 every month thereafter. 

The General Staff laid out the pro- 
gram, sent its specifications down the 
hall to General Crowder. 

General Crowder says “It is simply a 
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“It is youth that wins quickly, effectively” 


mathematical proposition. The men re- 
maining in Class I are not sufficient to 
supply even September’s requirements.” 

General March insists that it will 
take six months’ training to make the 
men effective—four at the very least— 
and, therefore, with the capacity of the 
camps and cantonments clearly in mind, 
it is simply a mathematical proposition 
—the necessity of calling all possible 
men at the earliest possible opportunity. 

General Crowder answered with fig- 
ures of which he is, in the War De- 
partment, everywhere, the authoritative 
master, and began by remarking that 
there will be a breach in the endless 
bridge of ships unless we do one of two 
things—call youth, or invade Classes 
II, III and IV. The calling of men from 
31 to 46, he said, is difficult; the ques- 
tionnaires are complex, laborious; mak- 
ing selection is a long drawn out process 
that would necessitate a breach in the 
program that is .to win the war, and, 
moreover, there are not enough men 
without dependents who are not doing 
necessitous things, to supply military 
requirements anyway. In other words, 
General Crowder says, the ages 32 to 40 
would provide only 448,086 effectives, as 
nearly as can be approximated, and the 
ages 32 to 45, inclusive, only 601,236, 
which is only about 10 per cent of the 
men required. But the ages 19to 20 would 
furnish 1,121,634, and the ages 18 to 20 
would furnish 1,797,609, almost at once, 
comparatively, since the handling of the 
questionnaires is, relatively, so simple. 
By combining the ages 32 to 40 with 19 
to 20, General Crowder says, there would 
be 1,569,720 effectives forthcoming. By 
combining the ages 32 to 45 and 19 to 20 
there would be 1,722,870 forthcoming. 
But the greatest number would be forth- 
coming if the ages 32 to 45 were com- 
bined with the ages 18 to 20, which com- 
bination would produce 2,398,845 men. 
These ages, accordingly, are chosen—not 
for any sentimental reasons, but rather 
to the contrary, because these are the 
ages that can win, quickly, effectively. 

Secretary Baker explains why: “The 
men from 31 to45 are older men. It would 
be unwise to have military contingents 
made up ‘of older men only. We want 
youthfulness and maturity, to make a 
good composite.” But. the controlling 
reason, he insists, with the two generals 
to right and to left of him, is that it is 
only by combining these ages that the 
necessary men can be procured imme- 
diately—which contention offset the 
McKensie amendment to the new draft 
law, because this amendment provided 
“That registrants who on the date fixed 
by the President for registration are 
of the age of nineteen and not over 
twenty years shall be designated as the 
nineteen class and shall be drafted sub- 
sequent to registrants in Class I of the 
age of twenty years and over the age 
of twenty years; and registrants of the 
age of eighteen years and not over 
nineteen years shall be designated the 
eighteen class and shall be last called 
for service.” [Continued on page 396 
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THE FIRST FOUR HUNDRED 


The Nurses’ Training Camp for college girls, held 
under the auspices of the Red Cross at Vassar Col- 
lege this summer, has just graduated 418 probation- 
ary nurses who will work this fall in hospitals thru- 
out the country. The girls enlist for two years 














IN BACTERIOLOGY CLASS 
Professor Winslow, of the Yale Uni- 
versity Medical School,, and Doctor 
Park and Doctor Williams, of the New 
York City Health Department, gave 
the courses in bacteriology at the Vas- 
sur T'raining Camp. Getting the neces- 
sary 418 microscopes was harder than 
getting 418 nurses, but the camp man- 
aged to borrow from many different 
institutions enough to go around 

















NURSES MUST BE COOKS 
At the left is a corner of the labora- 
tory where the kitchen squad are put- 
ting into practise the theories they 
have learned of food preparation and 
dietetics. This course was compulsory 
for all the nurses at the Vassar Train- 
ing Camp, but it was popular, too, in 
spite of the fact that the girls had to 











Hooverize by eating what they cooked 
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TIMOTHY TAKES AN AIRING 


The unfortunate rag doll in the wheel chair succumbed to nearly 
every disease during the summer session of the training camp 


THE COLLEGE GYM—WITH A DIFFERENCE 
Apparatus and dumb-bells have been stacked in the corners to 
make room for neat rows of hospital beds, painstakingly made up 
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British Oficial Photograph, from Kadel & Herbert 
A SCOUTING SQUADRON READY FOR FLIGHT 


I'he airmen are strapped in, the mechanics stand ready to “let ’er go.” There are eighteen British planes in this flock, all armed 
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THE DAY’S WORK WITH 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


The indefatigable camera kéeps a record not only of 
the President’s achievements, but of his many-sided 
personality—the statesman, the popular leader, the 
philosopher, the golfer, the man who likes a joke. In 
the center of this page is the President as we think 
of him oftenest, the man who wrote, “For us there is 
but one choice. We have made it. Wo be to the man 
or group of men that seeks to stand in our way in this 
day of high resolution, when every principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure for the 
salvation of the nations. Once more we shall make 
good with our lives and fortunes the great faith to 
which we were born, and a new glory shall shine in 
the face of our people” 








FELLOW- 
CITIZENS! 
The keen profile of 
President Wilson, the 
orator, exhorting the 
people of the United 
States to stand to- 
gether: “We must de- 
vote ourselves to the 
service without regard 
to profit or material 
advantage and with an 
energy and intelligence 
that will rise to the 
level of the enterprize 

itself” 


© Paul Thompson 


AS WE GO 
MARCHING 
he President leading a 
Red Cross parade in 
Washington at the begin- 
ning of our first campaign 
for a Red Cross war fund 


RIDING IN A TANK 


At the right, below, Presi- 
dent Wilson inspecting a 
big American tank. Obey- 
ing its slogan to “Treat 
‘em -Rough” the tank 
burned the President's 
hand 
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A GOOD GAME OF 
GOLF 


A round on the links 
is the President’s 
favorite recreation. 
His caddy, with the 
frankness peculiar to 
the species, describes 


his game: “President 
Photographs © Underwood & Underwood Wilson pulls too fast. 


TRYING ONE ON THE VICE-PRESIDENT He would play better 
Perhaps because he doesn’t unbend often few people know : if his swing was a 
the President as a good joke-teller. But it’s a favorite relaxa- little fuller. He didn’t 
tion with him, even when the joke is on himself. Do you re- lose any balls during 
member the verse Washington ascribed to his authorship a the whole eighteen 
year or more ago? The last three lines were: My face, I don’t holes. He keeps his 
mind it, For I am behind it. The people in front get the jar eye on the ball” 


























N my article of August 31 I de- 

scribed my visits to America’s main 

port of disembarkation and one of 

our great base hospitals a dozen 
miles up the line. 

The next stopping place of Captain 
Gardner Richardson and myself on our 
journey from the sea to the front 
trenches was an American artillery 
school, situated in a substantial French 
city where a century ago Napoleon es- 
tablished a cavalry school now perhaps 
the most famous school of its kind in 
the world. As cavalry has played hith- 
erto an insignificant part in this war, 
the French Government turned the 
school buildings and grounds over to 
the A. E. F. in order that the United 
States might have as good a place for 
the teaching of our prospective artillery 
officers as there was to be found in all 
France. Colonel P. G. Glasford was in 
command of the school and he and his 
assistant, Major E. C. McDonald, lived 
in the old chateau adjoining the bar- 
racks that Napoleon probably occupied. 
The colonel was good enough to invite 
Captain Richardson and myself to spend 
the night with him as his guests. 

After depositing our luggage in our 
rooms we were assigned to a young 
lieutenant who turned out to be a cousin 
of my Yale room mate and he took us 
all over the school and even into the 
recitation rooms, where our boys were 
bending over their desks and taking 
nctes from the lecturers just as they 
do in every university classroom at 
home. I was told that there were eighty- 
six American and thirty-five French in- 
structors on the “faculty” and 900 can- 
didate students. As no man can now 
become an officer in the American army 
without first serving in the ranks, these 
boys all started in as privates and have 
only been assigned to the school by their 
officers because of demonstrated mer- 
itorious conduct in their line of duty. 
The present plans call for an expansion 
of the school from 900 to 1800 students, 
so that eventually there will be about 
600 graduating every month. 

The sons of ex-President Taft and 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes were taking 
the course while we were there, and I 
understand that one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sons arrived since I left. It speaks well 
for our American democracy when the 
sons of such distinguished parents start 
at the bottom of the military ladder 
and not at the top—as they do in Ger- 
many, for instance. 

The Artillery School suggests a good- 
sized American college. There are the 
usual barracks, recitation rooms, dining 
halls, stables, parade grounds, etc. There 
is also a fine artillery range about ten 
miles out of town that boasts a field of 
fire three miles long and one mile wide. 
As it is located on broken ground it af- 
fords a fine opportunity for varied prac- 
tise. There are both rear and advanced 
observation posts, which are suitably 
placed for direct, unilateral and bilat- 
eral observation. The advance observa- 
tion posts are made of concrete and 
give a close view of the targets. : 

That evening after mess with the of- 
ficers in the old chateau, we went over 
to see a moving picture at the Y. M. 
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C. A. rooms and I wished I 
had my two daughters a 
me when that idol of all 
American femininity, Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks, made his athletic appear- 
ance on the screen. After that we came 
back to the chateau for a bite of cheese 
and a glass of “ginger ale.” And as the 
younger officers were standing about the 
piano singing, a telegram was brought 
in announcing the promotion of Major 
McDonald to the- rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. It was. fine to see his eyes 
sparkle as he read the good news. I 
suspect he must have been a very good 
commanding officer, for all his juniors 
were as happy over his promotion as 
tho the honor had come to them. 

The next morning at sunrise, before 
we were out of bed we heard the men 
on the parade ground shouting with 
laughter as they played the O’Grady 
games, which are now a part of the 
regular training of the American army. 
We have adopted the games from the 
British and a British instructor was 
leading our men. The French, however, 
who do not love sport as the English 
and Americans do, wonder how such 
silly games can possibly have any mili- 
tary value, since they are nothing but 
kindergarten spiels for grown-ups. But 
they have already promoted efficiency 
and alertness and obedience in the Brit- 
ish army at least 25 per cent, and no 
doubt they will do the same for us. But 
any way, we like them, and that in 
itself is sufficient. 

After breakfast I went to a lecture 
where a talented young French officer 
was explaining in perfect English that 
the muzzle velocity of a 3-inch gun was 
14,000 feet per second that the “vivac- 
ity” of the powder increases with age 
like wine. I took most of the lecture 
down in my note book, but, as often 
happened in my college days, I could 
not tell afterward what half my notes 
meant. After the lecture I visited a 
handsome old chateau, now 
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Up thru the ranks and then thru the a 


to the barracks, where Colonel Mc- 
Donald had ordered the troops to 
assemble in the quadrangle before 
marching to mess, I gave them a 
brief talk on the spirit of America 
as I knew it when I left home. They 
gave me three good cheers when I fin- 
ished and then after luncheon Captain 
Richardson and I proceeded on our way 
along the line. 

Our next stop was a good sized city 
now used as the center for the Services 
of Supply for the American Communi- 
cating Lines. The headquarters of this 
is in the southern part of the town and 
consists of a quadrangle of permanent 
barracks loaned to the United States by 





occupied by the American 
Y. M. C. A. It was presided 
over by Mrs. Mallon, a 
charming lady from Cin- 
cinnati who had five sons, 
all graduates of Yale, in 
the American army, and 
two daughters, one a sub- 
freshman and the other a 
last year’s graduate of 
Vassar. There were one or 
two young ladies assisting 
her and I have never seen 
any Y. M. C. A. in all my 
travels that had such a de- 
lightful home atmosphere 
and spirit of refinement. 
Mrs. Mallon took me all 
over the chateau and then 
out in the pretty garden 
with its miniature lake and 
still more tiny island. On 
entering a dense clump of 
trees I stumbled into an 
old dungeon where one 
could imagine that Blue 
Beard himself might have 








committed some of his evil 
deeds. Then walking over 
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The family mending goes on behind the lines under army 
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school lies the road that leads to the front 


the French Government. In addition 
there is a very interesting salvage depot 
at the other end of the city while a 
few miles out in the country is an avia- 
tion training station, which we visited 
later in the day. While visiting the 
Services of Supply Headquarters we 
ran across an old college friend, Major 
Hugh A. Bayne, who came to France 
with Pershing and has served as a judge 
advocate of the A. E. F. ever since. 
When we entered his office he was writ- 
ing an opinion as to whether certain 
supplies imported by the Y. M. C. A. to 
be sold to the American soldiers should 
come in free of duty or pay the local 
octroi taxes. The question was a pretty 


one and depended on wheth- 
er the Y. M. C. A. was or 
was not a Government in- 
stitution. He told me his decision was 
that tho the Y. M. C. A. was partially 
under Government control, they should 
pey the taxes. 

Major Bayne authoritatively denied 
the many rumors afloat thru our army 
that France sends in a bill to the United 
States every time we look at the view. 
He especially emphasized the absurdity 
of the charge frequently heard that 
America pays rent for the trenches we 
occupy. This rumor apparently arose 
from the fact that we do pay the 
French Government for the damage we 
do to the growing crops when digging 
the emergency trenches miles back of 
the front. But France does exactly the 
same thing, so we naturally follow suit. 

The Salvage Depot was to me the 
most interesting institution back of the 
front lines that America has estab- 
lished in France. And if any proof is 
longer needed to show that the United 
States has buckled down to real fight- 
ing the mountains of dilapidated uni- 
forms, boots, harness, equipment, blan- 
kets, tentage, clothing, etc., direct from 
the front would dispel the idea. Altho 
the United States has only been on the 
first line a short while, already a force 
of 3500 people, of whom 3000 are wom- 
en, are employed in mending and re- 
pairing damaged American equipment. 
And so valuable is their work that out 
of every $100,000 worth of goods that 
are brought in for repair we save on an 
average 80 per cent. If one can judge 
a woman by appearances, the employees 
varied from girls in their early teens to 
great-great-grandmothers. Many of 
them are the widows of French sol- 
diers killed in battle. Tho Captain 
Shine, who showed us about, said our 
Government was willing to pay more, 
the French Government fixes their 
wages at seven francs a day lest the 
whole labor market be de- 





moralized. The hours of 
work are from seven to 
eleven-thirty in the morning 
and from one-thirty to six 
at night, with a fifteen min- 
ute period for rest in each 
session. 

It costs 15 per cent “over- 
head” to run the plant and 
it costs about $15,000 to 
save $100,000 worth of 
goods. The work is done en- 
tirely by French women ex- 
cept for the twenty Ameri- 
can officers and the several 
hundred enlisted men who 
do the supervising. The 
workers have to be taught 
everything from the ground 
up, but they become pro- 
ficient in a very short time. 

Every bit of salvage that 
is brought in for repair— 
and nearly 200 carloads 
come in each week—has to 
be fumigated in great caul- 








‘About 80 per cent of damaged American equipment is salvaged 


drons, then thoroly cleansed 
in gasoline and finally 
washed with soap and water 


before the mending is begun. Everything 
comes out in the wash, shoes, rubber 
boots, leather, canvas, as well as clothes. 
At the main depot 50,000 pieces are 
washed each week. Of these over 16,000 
are coats. After they are washed and 
mended they are put up in neat bundles 
and sent back to the men as good as 
new. When I was there 200,000 rubber 
boots were being repaired. So much is 
coming in now from the front that the 
storage facilities of the factory are ut- 
terly inadequate. In order to keep the 
day workers fully occupied an extra 
night gang sorts out the carloads of ma- 
terial that arrive the previous day. 

We next motored to the outskirts of 
the town where in an open field we vis- 
ited the spot where ninety-five carloads 
of junk from the front were piled up in 
a small mountain. There thirty-five girls 
were going over this material-and I 
noticed a hill twenty feet high of worn 
socks and another thirty feet high of 
shredded underwear. Some of the Mex- 
ican and Indian troops in our army who 
have not been able to learn English fast 
enough have been transferred to this 
outdoor rag pile. I was told they were 
as popular with the French of the op- 
posite sex with whom they worked as 
the more white complexioned Ameri- 
cans. A great truck carried all the 
workers back to town for luncheon in 
the middle of the day and a ride in this 
was apparently such a novelty that some 
of the girls would work overtime Satur- 
day afternoons without extra pay just, 
to enjoy a little joy ride afterwards. 

After luncheon at the Y. M. C. A. 
hotel we walked across the street to 
the city square, where we were so for- 
tunate as to witness the ceremony of 
bestowing military decorations upon 
French soldiers who had done some deed 
of valor at the front. Those who were 
to be the recipients of the honor stood 
in the first line, some with their faces 
bandaged, some their arms in slings, 
mostly all wounded. Directly behind 
them stood the relatives of those who 
had died and were to be posthumously 
decorated. And in the third line were 
the little children of both classes. Two 
French infantry companies in their sky 
blue uniforms stood on two sides of the 
square and an American regiment in 
khaki completed the third side. In the 
background a large crowd of towns- 
people were assembled. When the gen- 
eral finally came forward to bestow the 
decorations, the soldiers and officers all 
came to rigid attention. Yes, he kissed 
the heroes on both cheeks as he pinned 
the coveted medal on each breast, just 
as you have seen him do in the movies. 

When it was all over the general re- 
viewed the troops as they passed by 
headed by the band. Out of compliment 
to the United States the American 
troops led the procession. I noticed that 
our boys wore no jackets over their 
khaki shirts, whereas the French were 
not only swathed in their coats but also 
in their long, ungraceful overcoats. The 
French and English dress much heavier 
than the Americans do in France. They 
wear warmer underwear and stouter 
shoes and thicker stockings and the 
French sleep [Continued on page $98- 
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The tractor draws a plow more steadily, more economically and faster than a horse 


ENDERING mobile heavy field 
' artillery, thus permitting the 
recent continuous advance of the 
armies of world democracy on 
the western front, making possible the 
production of record crops of food for 
the subsistence of these armies and the 
nations behind them, and in so doing 
multiplying their numbers in this coun- 
try alone, fourfold—this is the achieve- 
ment in barely a twelfth-month of the 
tractor. And the “tank” of modern war- 
fare, whose fighting value is too well 
known to need recounting here, is more 
a development or adaptation of the 
tractor than of any other type of self- 
propelled vehicle. 

At the beginning of the current year 
there were in use in the United States, 
according to an investigation made by 
the Department of Agriculture, some 
84,000 tractors owned by farmers. In 
addition there were a few hundred of 
the so-called agricultural types em- 
ployed in road hauling, logging opera- 
tions and kindred work where rough 
ground had to be negotiated. This year 
the production of these tractors in the 
United States will approximate 100,000, 
representing an increase of 300 per cent. 
Of this total production close to 30 per 
cent comes from a single manufacturer, 


while about 25 per cent of the country’s 
total output is being exported, almost 
entirely to England and France. 

According to the use to which they 
are being put these hundred thousand 
tractors may be divided into three 
classes, military, road hauling and agri- 
cultural. They may also be classed by 
their method of traction as wheeled 
tractors or track-laying tractors. The 
latter are also called creeping tread 
and caterpillar, but the term track- 
laying best describes their predominant 
feature. Again they may be divided as 
either large or small or light or heavy 
tractors according to their capacity for 
work, either in hauling or delivering 
belt power for running other machinery. 
Of the hundred thousand mentioned 
above approximately eleven thousand 
are going into military service, about 
eight hundred into road hauling and 
the balance into agricultural work. Fig- 
ures are not available giving propor- 
tions under the other classifications, but 
the wheeled tractors greatly outnumber 
the track-laying type, and the light 
tractor predominates over the heavier 
one. 

In rendering mobile heavy field artil- 
lery the tractor has proven itself an 
efficient military instrument, and has 
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The French army uses tractors almost entirely to bring its artillery into place 
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ON 
THE TRAIL 
OF THE 
TRACTOR 


‘BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 
MOTOR SERVICE 


contributed largely to the new methods 
of warfare. With the outbreak of the 
war it developed that not the least: of 
the special preparations made more or 
less secretly by the Germans, was that 
of powerful tractors capable of haul- 
ing over both roads and hard, rough 
ground the famous 28-centimeter guns 
(approximately eleven inches). When 
the Germans flowed over the Belgian 
border, batteries of these guns towed by 
tractors followed close behind, and 
were used to reduce the forts at Liege 
and Namur, and later at Antwerp. So 
we see that the tractor made possible 
the rapidity of the initial German ad- 
vance, and furnished the element of 
surprize, as anything like mobility with 
such heavy ordnance hauled by animal 
draft had been found impractical. A 
few months later the then highly effec- 
tive Austrian Skoda 30-centimeter how- 
itzer was motorized, the barrel being 
hauled by one tractor and the platform 
with the mounting, etc., by another, and 
these guns figured prominently in the 
successful fighting on the eastern front 
in the first two years of the war. The 
Germans were even prepared for the 
terrible conditions encountered in Rus- 
sian Poland during the first winter of 
fighting there, and had special tractors 
with driving wheels of ten feet in di- 
ameter. 

Today the Allies enjoy a superiority 
in tractor equipt field artillery and it 
has contributed largely to the continuity 


’ of their recent advances, by enabling 


guns of large caliber to keep abreast of 
the progress made by the infantry. Pre- 
vious to the start of the war the French 
had experimented with four wheel 
driven motor trucks for hauling artil- 
lery up to about eight inches in caliber, 
but while often called and used as trac- 
tors these special types of motor trucks 
are not within the scope of this article. 
The real success of the Allies in motor- 
ing artillery is due to the use of track- 
laying tractors with the exception of 
the Italian army, which has a remark- 
ably efficient rear wheel driven tractor, 
capable of hauling twenty-five tons, and 
provided with pedal treads for use away 
from hard roads. The Germans, as indi- 
cated in the previous paragraph, have 
adhered largely to the wheel type of 
tractor, altho they used for a time in 
the early stages of the war a combina- 
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tion of wheel and caterpillar drive 
which was ingenious if not altogether 
practical. 

The principal tribute to the value of 
the tractor for military purposes is to 
be found in the plans of the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Army, 
which plans provide for the substitu- 
tion of tractors for animal draft in haul- 
ing all sizes of artillery from the light 
three-inch field pieces up. Five sizes of 
track-laying tractors have been devel- 
oped for this purpose, the largest hav- 
ing a load hauling capacity of twenty- 
five tons. The guns will be hauled both 
on their own wheels and on specially 
designed trailers. These tractors have 
proved successful in severe tests and 
10,600 are in process of manufacture, 
this number being included in the total 
of 100,000 tractors being built in this 
country this year. In addition the Ord- 
nance Department has on order nearly 
four times this number of four wheel 
driven motor trucks, to be used partly 
to haul light artillery under certain con- 
ditions, but principally to carry am- 
munition to the tractor hauled guns. 
The development and employment of 
tractors in hauling artillery in this war 
is worthy a whole book and can hardly 
be discussed further in a short article. 

With over 95 per cent of the tractors 
in use in this country prior to this year 
engaged in agricultural work and about 
88 per cent of those built here this year 
gceing into the same field, it is in this 
direction that we must look to find the 
tractor’s big contribution to winning the 
war. Because they first felt the pinch 
of food shortage the British and French 
were ahead of this country in adopt- 
ing effective means to increase their 
own production of food crops, and an 
extensive adoption of tractors was found 
to be the answer. During 1917 the Brit- 
ish Government supplied to farmers in 
England and Wales 1618 tractors with 
gang plows and by November ist of 
that year these had plowed some 200,000 
acres. During the same period the 
United Stated Food Administration 
sent 1500 tractors to France to aid in 
raising larger crops, and the French 
Government added several times this 
number. It is estimated that this exten- 
sive employment of tractors in France 
last year produced an addition to the 
food supply which otherwise would have 
required two million tons of shipping 
to transport from this country. During 
the early months of this year a single 
manufacturer in this country supplied 
6000 tractors to the British Govern- 
ment and 13,000 to the French Govern- 
ment, a’l of which were added to the 
tractor equipment in the agricultural 
districts of each of these countries. 
French authorities have estimated that 
their Government’s action in supplying 
tractors to the farmers made possible 
the planting of 500,000 additional acres 
last spring and double that number this 
fall. 

In the United States prior to this 
year the increase in tractors on farms 
followed a natural course and exceeded 
100 per cent annually. Outside influ- 
ences including direct governmental aid 
began to exert themselves about last 
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An American army ordnance 


January and have steadily increased 
since then. It it the state, rather than 
the national Government, which has 
given direct aid to farmers in securing 
tractors in order to increase crop pro- 
duction in the face of a shortage of 
labor. In consequence thousands of trac- 
tors have gone onto the farms in vari- 
ous states which otherwise could not or 
would not have had them. The results 
thereby attained in adding to the food 
supply must be proportionate with those 
secured in England and France, and to 
the tractor we may properly credit much 
of the relief in the food situation re- 
cently experienced in this country. 
The real worth of the tractor on the 
farm is shown in detail by the report 
of the investigation conducted during 
the past year by experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, cov- 
ering the work of 643 tractors in the 
state of Illinois. The first significant 
fact is that 90 per cent of the owners 
of these tractors reported that their in- 
vestment in one of these modern power 
machines had proved profitable. A sim- 
ilar investigation somewhat smaller in 
scope conducted a year previously 
showed only 80 per cent profitable in- 
vestments, indicating on one hand an 
improvement in the newer models of 
tractors and on the other greater skill 


tractor making a test haul of light 


artillery 


on the part of the owners in operating 
and caring for these machines. A min- 
imum of 1380 acres seems essential to 
the profitable use of a tractor. The lat- 
ter investigation further showed the al- 
most entire elimination of the older 
type of tractor of large size and great 
weight and the power to haul gang 
plows with from five to seven or more 
bottoms. Seventy-one per cent of the 
tractors recently investigated in Illinois 
were three plow size, while there were 
twice as many two plow machines as 
four. However, a somewhat different 
proportion was established when the 
owners were asked what size they con- 
sidered best for their own farms. This 
result was 11 per cent for the two plow 
tractor, 13 per cent for the four plows 
and the remaining 76 per cent declared 
in favor of the three plow tractor. 
While this conclusively proves that the 
medium to small sized tractor has by a 
wide margin the biggest field in this 
country, it would be a mistake to apply 
the above percentages to every section 
of the United States. On the large 
ranches of the Far West, for example, 
the big tractor equipment would be ac- 
corded first place. 

The statements made by these tractor 
owners as to what they considered the 
principal advan- [Continued on page 399 
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the biggest farm uses of the tractor is to furnish belt 
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BUYING AND SELLING IN WARTIME 


HE critical war measure 
for the average person is 
to spend money wisely. 
There is no other act so often 
repeated with so direct a bearing on the 
outcome of the war. We should regard our 
views and habits of expenditure as the real 
test of our patriotic zeal and wisdom. 

Every commodity that we buy or sell is 
now affected by the war. New standards 
of quantity, quality, cost, utility and neces- 
sity have been forced upon us by the short- 
age of labor, skill, transportation, money, 
manufactured goods and raw materials. 
The prompt and loyal observance of these 
new standards requires that both dealer 
and consumer adopt new opinions, methods 
and relationships covering their joint re 
sponsibility for the duration of the war. 
Every article bought and sold is now a 
silent witness to the loyalty or disloyalty 
of the buyer and the seller. Each is bound 
as a good American to carry out the rules 
and requests of the Government, which 
apply to foodstuffs, clothing, factory prod- 
ucts, all other articles involving the use of 
man power, fuel, time or money. 

For the first time in history a friendly 
business partnership exists, or should exist, 
between every dealer and consumer, with 
Uncle Sam the senior member of the firm. 
Each partner consults the experience and 
regards the welfare of the other two be- 
fore taking action that affects all three. 

The patriotic dealer and customer now 
conduct together a partnership of service, 
each to the other and both to the Govern- 
ment. While the fact of this new partner- 
ship has been vaguely apprehended, no 
statement of the rules and conditions apply- 
ing thereto has appeared. The aim of this 
article is to offer such a statement for the 
mutual benefit of dealer and customer. 
These suggestions are compiled from the 
experience and counsel of great merchants, 
noted economists, and Government experts. 
We will amplify the suggestions by com- 
ments of our own. 

Before studying any subject a wise per- 
son studies the reasons for studying it. 
Why should the matter of buying and sell- 
ing in war times be of sufficient importance 
to claim our thoughtful attention? Why 
should everybody make it a personal study? 

Because every citizen of the United 
States, being a daily consumer of mer- 
chandise, ought to know on general prin- 
ciples how to be the right kind of con- 
sumer, both for his own sake and for that 
of the dealer. Because’ every human aim 
and enterprize should be founded on the 
partnership ideal of mutual benefit, and 
the quickest way to get this working truth 
established in our consciousness is to apply 
it to our daily acts of buying and selling. 
Decause the art of careful buying means 
a large saving to the consumer, and every 
dollar we save thus we can give to war 
relief work or invest in Thrift Stamps or 
Liberty Bonds. Because the Government 
now requests us to omit the purchase of 
non-essentials during the war, that ma- 
terials and man power used in their manu- 
facture may be conserved; hence we must 
form the habit of stopping to think before 
we buy. 

Because every dealer is seriously handi- 
capped by the excessive cost of doing busi- 
ness, by lack of products, supplies, labor 
and equipment; by delay and loss in trans- 
portation, by confusion, error and waste 
owing to unskilled help; and if the dealer 
is to serve us right under the grievous war 
conditions that strike him hardest, he must 
Lave our understanding, appreciation, co- 
operation. Because the products of the 
world are being rapidly exhausted; a mem- 
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BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


ber of the War Industries Board says that 
he considers the next six months to be the 
critical period in the commercial life of 
this country, because reserve stocks are 
being rapidly used up and raw materials 
must be devoted entirely to war needs; 
hence to make the merchandise on hand 
go as far as possible, we must learn imme- 
diately how to buy to the best advantage. 

Furthermore the Government in prose- 
cuting the war buys everything from needles 
to ships. Every time we go on a shopping 
expedition we virtually compete with the 
Government. If we buy excessively or un- 
wisely we buy against the Government and 
for. Germany. Every article we buy wrong 
is equal to a bullet fired at the American 
army, whose operations demand huge 
quantities of foodstuffs, clothing, chemicals, 
woodwork, leather goods, metal implements, 
products of glass, clay, iron, rubber, steel, 
brick, stone, electrical materials and appli- 
ances, and hundreds of other kinds of mer- 
chandise that we would buy for ourselves 
alone but for the war. The plain, urgent 
war duty and responsibility for each of us 
when we go forth to buy is to remember 
the war handicaps of the clerk, the rights 
of the dealer, the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, and the needs of our boys at the 
front. The buying rules and suggestions 
offered by experts are as follows: 

Do your buying in person. Cut down 
telephone orders to a minimum. They are 
mostly unnecessary. They involve extra 

















Paul Thompson 


Carrying the market basket habit is 
one of the easiest and best aids to thrift 


delivery and accounting costs, with liabili- 
ties of error and dissatisfaction. Send or 
go for trifling purchases. Make every tele- 
phone order large enough to pay the dealer 
for the extra cost. You can do this by plan- 
ning ahead. 

Carry all purchases home, save in the 
few cases where the extraordinary bulk or 
weight requires wagon delivery. Get the 
market-basket or shopping-bag habit. 

Resolve and prepare to pay cash. Don’t 
ask for credit or open a charge account un- 
less you have to, for the sake of life, health, 
war duty or personal efficiency. 

Limit your C. O. D. purchases to those 
of necessity. 

Shop early-—early in the week and early 


in the day. You will not only 
secure fresher goods, with a 
service more prompt and de- 
pendable; you will at the same 
time help the dealer to distribute the peak 
load of trade and thus by employing fewer 
clerks to release man power for the use of 
the Government. 

Shop definitely. Know what you want 
before you go. Make out a shopping list in 
advance. Carry it with you. Also take any 
advertisement of: goods you wish to buy, 
to aid the clerk and to verify the purchase. 

Shop deliberately. Don’t let social or 
other superficial obligations hurry you into 
fretfulness and rush. Don’t confuse and im- 
pede the clerk with a demand for unreason- 
able haste. Allow yourself at least a quar- 
ter more time than you think you will need. 
which is about the delay to be expected by 
war-time congestion of traffic and trade. 

Overlook errors, misunderstandings or 
delays that might be construed as unavoid- 
able. Enter no complaints that you could 
fairly omit. Records of a large number of 
the complaints of customers indicate that 
the fault rested as often with the customer 
as with the store. 

Be as thoughtful, gracious and consid- 
erate with clerks in a store as you would 
be with guests in your own home. The hon- 
est and willing clerk even more than the 
ordinary society guest deserves our utmost 
effort to be patient, courteous and kind. 
The clerk is doing his best to make a fair 
living by serving us well—the society guest 
is merely fooling away time in a superficial 
manner with an artificial motive. A friendly 
word and a cheery smile cost you nothing, 
but are invaluable to the heart and mind 
of a clerk worn out with long standing, fre- 
quent lifting and stooping, and the more 
frequent spiritual exercise of attempting 
to look pleasant in the face of mean, cross, 
foolish and selfish customers. When you 
treat a clerk like a slave or a machine, you 
get poor service and you deserve poorer 
than you get. 

Buy with discrimination. Before you 
purchase an article, judge not only its 
worth to you, but also its war value. Be 
sure that its sale does not violate a war 
ruling or request of the Government. Find 
the class of goods in which every dealer 
specializes, then take advantage of the par- 
ticular bargains he alone is likely to offer 
in that line. Study with unusual care the 
advertisements of local merchants; you 
will soon discover which among them are 
both patriotic and progressive, and which 
accordingly deserve your patronage. Noth- 
ing but the war has ever shown clearly the 
difference between the good and poor 
stores of a community; every customer 
owes it to himself and the community to 
judge every store in the light of the war 
situation. 

Buy home products first. This rule ap- 
plies not only to perishable foodstuffs like 
bread, meat, fruit, vegetables and greens, 
which are always better when bought 
fresh, but in addition to all canned or man- 
ufactured goods to be had from nearby 
kitchens, farms and factories. Goods that 
must be shipped half way across the coun- 
try will occupy railroad space needed by 
the Government, will be uncertain as to 
date of arriving at your store, will crippl¢ 
your dealer because of delaying the turn- 
over of his stock, and will cost you a higher 
price. 

Ruy only what you need for current use. 
That is, buy no more merchandise ahead 
than you would in times of peace. The 
rule against hoarding applies not only to 
food products, but also to clothing and 
other manu- [Continued on page 400 
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tionists—used to keep seven 


quill-wielders busy at one time. 
They wrote to his dictation in long- 
hand. # # But the typewriter changed 
all that. It increased tremendously the 
power of the copyist.  » * And just as 
the typewriter revolutionized old methods, 
so, in turn, does the Mimeograph multiply 


the power of the typewriter. It reproduces 


five thousand perfect duplicates of a typed or written 
sheet an hour—at small cost. And designs, sketches, 


plans, signatures, etc., may go on the same sheet, in the 
one operation. Unexcelled is the work of the Mimeo- 
graph now—and needed. Get booklet “E” from local 
dealer, or A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE OF SUCCESS B 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE AERO-MARINE PLANE AND ENGINE COMPANY 


FFICIENT preparedness is demand- 

ed nowadays at every stage in busi- 

ness, if we are to lead the procession. 
It must be in evidence from the earliest 
thought regarding a promising idea or a 
generalization of value down to the elab- 
orate formulation of specific plans to realize 
these ideas and to a host of precautions for 
launching them safely on the sea of expe- 
rience and ensuring a successful voyage. 

The relations concerned in business “pre- 
paredness” are “inceptions’; “organiza- 
tion”; and “operation.” There are just 
three ways for attaining wisdom and there- 
by efficiency and preparedness on anything, 
whether it be business or baseball, motors 
or morals. These are thinking, imitation 
and experience. Thinking is the finest way, 
imitation is the easiest way, and experience 
the most difficult way. 

Efficient preparedness in business is the 
result of the interplay of these three fac- 
tors combined with the industry necessary 
to intensify them. Such preparedness, how- 
ever, in the matter of inceptions cannot be 
always measured by the result of the 
project, for many other elements enter into 
performance and enhance or nullify the 
original conception. It is for this reason 
that good ideas poorly supported are apt 
to be overlooked and that efficient support 
of a poor scheme is a thankless task. 

The thoro codperation of the three wis- 
dom factors named and the quality of the 
minds engaged are the sole factors condi- 
tioning the birth and expansion of new 
business ideas. Mental grasp and imagina- 
tive power exercized upon the real facts 
of the problem are paramount here. 

Obviously if the inception of a policy or 
plan is insufficient, inaccurate, and there- 
fore inefficient, it matters little what may 
be done later by good organization and 
operation to support it. The best thing that 
can happen to the many inefficient incep- 
tions is that they should never see the light 
or that they should be submitted to the 
test of intelligent and fearless criticism. 

Unfortunately, many of them reach the 
rank and file in business and in military 
organization with executive endorsement, 
if not also with executive origination, and 
are not open to challenge. Thereby hang 
not a few sad tales about rainbow chasing. 
Actual business occurrences show that lack 
of thought, lack of imitation and observa- 
tion, and lack of knowledge of scientific and 
industrial principles are to be found in 
men who have inceptions of the highest im- 
portance in their control. Good business 
is the art of selecting probabilities and 
poor business is the result of taking chances 
on possibilities merely. 

Sound concepts, visions, forecasts of 
coming events or needs, or estimates of 
conditions by leaders in finance, commerce 
and industry are fundamentals in business 
preparedness and those concerns have been 
most successful and stable where the few- 
est things, external or internal, “just hap- 
pened.” Lack of preparedness is always 
rooted in lack of prevision or inaccurate 
estimates and we do not know how many 
bad guesses at the future are made on the 
average by our professional forecasters or 
the men at the masthead of business. One 
authority says 10 per cent is the minimum 
and that 30 per cent more just escape fail- 
ure. 

It is very important, therefore, to start 
right with the elementary ideas of projects 
and many of our business and military in- 
ceptions have failed right here, tho, unfor- 
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tunately, the failure is sometimes concealed 
from the onlooker until capital has been 
irretrievably wasted upon the project, and 
then various obvious but secondary reasons 
are advanced for the collapse. 

There have been no more striking in- 
stances of this than in the adventures of 
some of our own men of finance in the 
realm of industry; particularly since “war 
brides” were in fashion. Their failure and 
surprize at being unable to juggle with 
matter and men after the skilful fashion 
of the world of figures and speculation has 
been instructive. Again and again finan- 
ciers of the keenest intelligence and success 
in their own special spheres having been 
fooled, not thru the operation of the law 
of average, but by inceptions and projects 
inherently uneconomical and needing no 
wizard to discover this. For any efficient 
preparedness in such cases we look in vain. 
Apparently they could not resist the at- 
tractive terms either offered or possibly 
conceded for their capital and they swal- 
lowed the bait whole, with the reservation 
that any resulting burdens could be fast- 
ened on the backs of others. 


N the matter of the inception of great 

business ideas the lack of the trained mind 
in the adult is almost beyond remedy. But 
even trained minds will fail here if they 
lack imagination. Nearly every good idea 
in business, embodied finally in a project, 
arose from trained minds carrying thought 
past all verified phenomena and experiences 
into the realm of intuition. In other words, 
the step attained by what is really the 
scientific use of the imagination was a step 
beyond the last solid ground. Imagination 
played with and around ideas and ultimate- 
ly flamed into consciousness of that which 
was yet to be proved. 

But with our imagination among the 
stars, our feet must be trmly planted on 
the ground, for we are not dreaming here: 
we are consciously cerebrating and so long 
as we think correctly we must think of 
things as they are. The state of mind with- 
in us must correspond to the state of things 
without us whenever a call comes for com- 
paring them. Some people are intellectually 
dishonest and in inceptions decline to see 
what they do not want to see. It is as if 
a man relished cheating himself at soli- 
taire. In all preparedness, therefore, a pas- 
sion for facts should rule and we should be 
willing to go far afield to get all relevant 
experiences. The mind also should be a 
nimble one for immediate decisions may be 
demanded. But given a clear, clean intel- 
lectual start, the originator of business, 
industrial and military ideas should launch 
out boldly in mental speculation; open- 
minded, struggling against preconceptions 
of ideas and of people; ready to correct im- 
perfect estimates of things and of character 
and to welcome any new truth when it has 
proved its title. 

Such thinking and brooding over facts, 
always fortified by personal experience, 
keen observation and resourcefulness, is the 
secret of power and of efficiency in busi- 
ness preparedness. It gives a man the abil- 
ity to acquire, to marshal, to master ideas 
and to forge from them a weapon to con- 
quer men, or commerce, or circumstances. 

Industrial preparedness also calls for 
truer discrimination of suitability than at 
present and, at the initial stages, more use 
of the science of character-reading and of 
the psychology and physiology of business 
aptitudes in which notable progress has 


been made in the past five years. The en:- 
ployment department is coming into its 
own. Under competent administration it is 
no longer a mere laborer’s registry. It 
classifies aptitudes competently and even 
the higher salaried men are no longer en- 
gaged upon chance impressions of their per- 
sonalities. 

The ability to sense truly the psychologi- 
cal elements of a situation is all-important 
and it can be cultivated. But it can also 
be atrophied, and when this happens to a 
whole nation the result is the world tragedy 
we are now witnessing. 

The new leaven which has been ferment- 
ing in business in the last ten years has 
worked chiefly in industry. Management 
has been struggling from an art toward a 
science and, while it has not yet attained 
that goal, the machinery of management, 
namely, system, has been evolving rapidly. 
Whether too rapidly or too completely we 
will not inquire here. The question before 
us is what is the essence of preparedness 
in the operating department; in our mills 
and plants, arsenals and stores, in sales 
and distribution of products, and in the 
office functions of all of these. 

The new element in preparedness is the 
use of the “scientific method” in attacking 
problems. The scientific method, however. 
is not any particular system nor is it 4 
tool that can be kept handy on the shelf for 
occasional use only. It is old as Socrates 
and the dawn of science, but in its con- 
scious application to business it is as new 
as today. It is essentially an attitude of 
the mind which influences our business con- 
duct, plans and decisions, and causes us 
habitually to observe, describe, analyze and 
classify with accuracy the phenomena 
which recur in our daily round. 

The result is that we apply these 
analyses and experiences to regulate later 
affairs and shape all our records so that 
they are interpretive and constructive. At 
the same time (unlike pure scientific re- 
search) all this is confined solely to the 
problems where it is economically justified. 
Many men of outstanding ability in incep- 
tion do all of these analyses by mind and 
memory, and this fact is sometimes used 
to depreciate the value of conscious prep- 
aration and to suggest that such ability 
cannot be cultivated. But this is not really 
so. Not a few of our business geniuses 
themselves confess to limitations due to 
lack of educational and other opportunities 
which people of lesser talent dare not 
neglect. 

In operating departments we need store 
houses for facts and conveyors for deci- 
sions and the real question of system econ- 
omy is: what kind and how many? It is 
the possession of adequate discrimination 
in this matter that distinguishes the merce 
statistician from the efficient business 
planner and forecaster. 

The matter of business preparedness is 
then simply the concentration on the incep- 
tions in every department of the best minds 
we have and the provision for systematic- 
ally widening and recording experience. 
Behind every method, every practise, every 
custom in business and society alike, lies an 
idea or group of ideas—a theory—a reason. 
Hence, the only practical things in life are 
ideas, the only practical man, the man of 
ideas. the man who knows, not merely the 
man who does. Behind our individual prac- 
tise. whether we are conscious of it or not. 
lies the theory, and only he who knows it 
can take the next step wisely. 








In addition to the base stand and trans- 
mitter the Automatic Electric Company 
rust-proofs the cores and armatures of 
all coils—as well as other small parts 
of exposed metal. 


Why Doesn’t Your 
Automatic Telephone Rust? 


When the warm days come—and you are work- 
ing your trusted Automatic overtime to keep up 
with the wartime activities of your organization— 
why doesn’t the base stand or transmitter rust? 


When the acid from the perspiration of your 
hand works its way through the enamel down to 
the metal, why doesn’t the steel corrode and 
shortly cause the enamel finish to flake away? 


To forestall these conditions the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany uses the Parker Process. The Parker Process prevents 
rust and thereby insures all users of the Automatic Telephone 
a permanent finish—and a permanent service. 


A Book on Rust-Proofing 


for Industrial Executives 


No matter what you manufacture—if you use iron or steel 
in any way—you will find valuable information in the Parker 
Process book. This explains how the Parker Process is 
rapidly reducing the great toll rust takes annually from our 
steel supply—how it is being used on metal articles from 
motor trucks to typewriters—and how easily you can apply 
it to your own product without in any way interfering with 
your present production plans. For your copy address 


<> PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY of AMERICA <a> 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A, 


PARKER PROCESS 


RUST PROOFS IRON AND STE 
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EMARKABLE records are being made, 

both in the production of ships and in 

establishing yards to produce them. When 

the Staten Island Ship Building Co. contract- 

ed for a large tonnage with only the beginnings of 

a modern yard, they recognized the advantages of 
expert engineering service. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. were engaged to design the plant 
and specify the equipment. We made a thorough study of con- 
ditions ; determined the best methods of constructing the plant 
and providing adequate power supply. The requirements in- 
cluded facilities to build complete cargo vessels—steel hulls, 
boilers and engines. And speed was essential. 


This represents but one phase of our broad engineering 
service. In all lines of industry we plan new projects and 
rearrange running plants. 


Perhaps in your case, we can help you to meet unusual needs 
or special war time demands. If you are looking farther ahead, 
we will be glad to discuss your plans with you. Write to our 
nearest office for further information. We shall also send you 
the book, “‘ Building with Foresight. ”’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 

CANADA—LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q, 




















STATEN ISLAND SHIP BUILDING CO. 


MARINER'S HARBOR, N.Y. 
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Don’t Wear 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


 ] . 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
Ghee. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
mail 
C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mick. 


5. Catalog and measure blanks 
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free. Send name and address today. 
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Uncivil War 


It’s a horrible thing to think that half the 
world must be maimed and slaughtered in order 
to make the other half think. 

And yet, until little over a year ago, 
America was in too much of a hurry to 
think. 

Altho hurry, says Porter Emerson Brown 
in The Uncivil War, came in really with 
the bicycle, we didn’t hurry well till the 
advent of the trolley which made us step 
lively to keep from being run over. Then 
electric lights, by making it possible for 
us to stay up all night, helped along for 
a while; and at last the automobile put 
the finishing touch upon speed. And as the 
twin of Hurry is Excitement, the motor 
of course necessitated the cabaret and road- 
house. 

“A roadhouse,” the author defines in his 
volume of slangy epigrams that are as 
thoughtful as if they were more solemnly 
worded, “is a form of suburban saloon 
where people go to pay $18 for a dinner 
for which they'd fire the cook at home. It 
usually has the highly original name of the 
Blue Moon, or the Pink Lion, or the 
Blossom Brae.” 

Then comes the war, and with the war 
that grimly growing list of names in the 
morning paper, to enlarge, thru sorrow or 
sympathy or privation, the heart and mind 
of the woman who “gives parties that 
would keep a Belgian family, children and 
all, in luxury for a year,” to sober the 
thoughtless young man whose main object 
in life seems to be “darkness saving and 
to support Henry Ford in the style to 
which he has so recently been accustomed.” 

It’s a horrible thing to think that half the 
world must be maimed and slaughtered to make 
the other half think. But if so it must be, can’t 
you who may be left begin to think now? 


The Uncivil War, by Porter Emerson Brown. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25, 


The Biack Monk of Russia 


EW of us mortals can resist the fas- 

cination of an exposé. None could re- 
frain from seizing upon this large red vol- 
ume whose covers, bearing the sinister 
countenance of the Black Monk of Russia, 
seem fairly bursting with startling secrets. 
Rasputin and the Russian Revolution is 
written by Princess Catherine Radziwill, 
who has published books of this sort before 
under the name of Count Vassili. The au- 
thor’s purpose is to describe the revolution 
and the events which preceded it, among 
which the extraordinary story of Rasputin 
figures so curiously. In her estimation the 
importance of Rasputin is entirely misun- 
derstood and greatly overrated outside of 
Russia and she devotes about two-thirds of 
her book to an earnest endeavor to put him 
in his proper place—a pawn in the pay of 
certain high personages, who in their turn 
are in the employ of Germany. We are 
whirled into a merry-go-round of intrigue 
whose machinery is of German make. And 
in the midst of it all we make the acquaint- 
ance of innumerable prominent Russians 
from the late Czar, whom the writer 
is inclined to forgive everything save his 
“insane weakness” for his wife, “the evil 
genius of the dynasty whose head she mar- 








ried” to Alexander Kerensky, “an interest- 
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ing and brilliant historical figure, but only) 
a figure.” The latter part of the book com- 
prizes an account of the Revolution itself 
and a prophecy of Russia’s future. Princess 
Radziwill’s first-hand knowledge of facts, 
which assists her in her efforts to clarify 
the prevalent erroneous opinions of the 
great changes which have taken place in 
Russia and her absolute faith in her coun- 
try’s integrity, which leads her to discuss 
the delicate subject of Russia’s peace with 
Germany, make the book well worth read- 
ing. 





. the Bolsheviki seized the government, 
_ and at last started the negotiations which| 
culminated in the shameful peace signed at} 
Brest-Litovsk. After three and a half years’ war 
and a Revolution, Russia as an independent na- 
tion ceased to exist, and became virtually, and 
to all appearance, a German province. Germany| 
can look triumphantly on the success of her 
work and glory in it. Happily for Russia, for 
the world and for the cause of civilization, it is| 
only one chapter of it that has come to an end. 
Russia, the great Russia of the past, is not 
dead. She possesses far more vitality than she is 
given credit for, and she still has sound, true, 
and honest elements amidst her citizens. When 
attempting to judge her, one ought to think of 
the great French Revolution, and to remember 
that in France, also, it took years before its) 
work was at last consolidated and set upon a) 
sound basis. Our Russian Revolution is hardly 
one year old and—I think she has not yet passed 
through that phase of real terror which is al- 
ways a symptom of great upheavals such as 
Russia has undergone and is undergoing. But 
this will not mean that the end of Russia has 
come, nor that she has become, or will remain, 
a German province. The hatred of the Teuton, 
on the contrary, will grow as the events progress 
and the great disillusion arrives. 
Rasputin and the Russian Revolution, by Prin-| 
cess Catherine Radziwill. John Lane Co., $3. 


With British Ships of Trade 


N The Merchant Seamen in War, by 

L. Cope Cornford, we have a splendid 
record of how British seamen of the mer- 
chant marine are living up to their tradi- 
tion of courage and stedfastness in facing 
the ruthless methods of German sea war- 
fare. Of the fifty odd stories told, where 
all redound to the credit of those who went 
down to the sea in dire peril, one hesitates 
to single out any for special mention. Yet, 
there is probably no stronger sea tale writ- 
ten than “The Castaways,” and none more 
heroic than that of Captain Thomas Crisp, 
master of the fishing smack “Nelson,” to 
whom the posthumous honor of the Victoria 
Cross was awarded. Admiral Sir John Jel- 
licoe in his preface to the book, writes: 

In this book it has been the design of the 
chronicler to present the character and the vir- 
tues of the British seamen, rather than the 
wickedness of his enemies or the horror of his 
sufferings. For a tale of wrong is of no worth 
in itself. If in adversity men and women fail 
of courage and constancy and cheer, then we 
should lay our hands upon our mouths and 
keep silence, for there is no more profit of 
speech. 

Readers of this book will find no single 
page where humanity lost faith in itself. 

The Merchant Seamen in War, by L. Cope 

Cornford. Doran. $1.50. 











Juvenile Books in Brief 


HeaLtTHY Livinc, Book 1, by Charles Edward 
Amory Winslow. (C. E. Merrill Company, 52 
cents.) Small illustrated book by a professor of 
public health telling children how they can grow 
strong for their country’s service. 


Cur Patriots, by Wilbur F. Gordy. (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 50 cents.) Makes clear to chil- 
dren and foreign-born adults the meaning of 
Awericanism by sketches of our leading patriots. 

My Country’s Part, by Mary Synon. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 50 cents.) Teaches the princi- 
ples, plans and activities of our country in the 
war and tells how children may help. 

My Country’s Voice, by Frances Nimmo 
Greene. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 50 cents). 
Illustrated book showing the spirit of America 
by careful selections from utterances of our 
great leaders. 

Voy Scouts aT Sea, by Arthur A. Carey. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.35.) An active, inter- 
esting and worth while story of three boys and 





a cruise on the Boy Scout ship “Bright 
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How to find 


the right pencil 


You have run across a pencil now 
and then that suits you to a T— 
makes your work easier, quicker, 
more satisfactory. Why not be sure of 
getting such a pencil every time? 


ELDopaDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


has strong, firm leads that save a lot 
of resharpening—smooth, responsive 
leads that write with much less effort. 
Made in 17 degrees—6B (softest) to 
9H (hardest). HB (medium) is most 
popular for general work; but be sure 
to get the degree exactly suited to 
your work. 


How to find your grade 


With the aid of the chart below, select the 
grade you think you should have. If the first 
is not exactly right, next time select a degree 
or two softer or harder as the case may be. 
When you have fourid your degree, specify it 
every time and you will be assured of satis- 
faction from then on. 





Write us which degree you 





6B) Varying degrees of want, or what kind of pencil 
= — work you do, enclosing 16 

3B Extra soft and black. cents in stamps and we will 

- pce foe “tab aa send you full-length samples 

HB Medium soft. worth double the money. 

F Firm. 

H_ Hard. 


2H Harder. JOSEPH DIXON 


3H Very hard. 


4H Extra hard. CRUCIBLE CO. 


5H : 

6H Pras con, 3 DEPT. 143 J, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
oo : 

oa hardness. Est ished 1827 
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They’re going over there on 


“A.B.A.” ,z:ke=" Cheques 


On what kind of funds are you going over there to engage 
in works of mercy or to perform sterner acts of duty? Are 
you going to travel on funds that are safe and convenient? 
“A.B.A” Cheques are safe because those you purchase are 
usable only after you have countersigned them. They are 
convenient because of just the right denominations ($10, $20, 
$50, and $100), compactly arranged in a neat little pocket 
case and good for payment of purchases and services in all 
Allied and neutral countries, 

Thousands of men and women embarking in war work have 
supplied themselves with this “safest, handiest travel money.” 
Entire units of nurses have been equipped with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques, before sailing. You can conserve your time and 
spare yourself many annoyances by getting a supply of these 
Cheques at your bank. 


It your bank does not sell them, apply to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 




















HOW TO USE THE INDEPENDENT IN 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick Houk Law,. 
Head of the English Department of the Stuyvesant 
High School, where nearly FIVE THOUSAND 
boys attend, is of special help to teachers of Oral Com- 
position, Supplementary Reading, Public Speaking, 
Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore Speaking and Oral 
Expression. It is free. Sending for it will not place 
you under any obligation. Address The Independent, 
119 West 40th St., New York. 
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DEMOCRACY’S CALL TO 
YOUTH 


(Continued from page 382) 

The McKensie amendment called atten- 
tion to the fact that if there are to be any 
further wars youth and women are to have 
more to say about things than ever before. 
Youth and woman are to be the arbiters 
as they never have been before because no 
war between nations, certainly no world 
war, can be waged without such support 
of industry as has never’ been given before. 
In this instance General Crowder points 
out that to disregard youth would simply 
mean going into the deferred classifications 
and that would be to bring on chaos be- 
cause “The nation is carrying a heavy in- 
dustrial burden as well as a heavy military 
one.” This nation, in this war, in other 
words, must provide for its own 100,000,- 
000 population, must keep its promises to 
the neutral nations to send exports, must 
provide for its military forces, and to do 
all these things necessarily must keep the 
bulk of its older men busy at home, and if 
they, and the women who are helping them 
remain at home, then only youth remains, 
to carry arms. 

It is youth, again, that is to win this 
war so far as it is to be won in the field. 

And as a consequence of this new draft 
law it follows that youth will have, after 
the war, a voice in our national affairs that 
it has never had. That is, just as after the 
Civil War the epochal things in America— 
the building of the trans-Continental rail- 
roads, the pioneering of the West, much 
else—were done by veterans, so after this 
war there seems to be not the least question 
that the veterans will do the big things in 
the nation—and those veterans, in large 
proportion, will be youths. 

All this does not mean that simply be- 
cause a man is not a youth he is not to be 
called into service. To the contrary the new 
law makes special provision and grants 
special tolerance to the War Department 
for drawing into the service every man up 
to forty-six years unless he has de- 
pendents who really require his pres- 
ence at home, notably his earnings and the 
fruits of his continuous toil, or because he 
belongs to the class of “persons engaged in 
industries, occupations, or employments, 
including agriculture, found to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the military estab- 
lishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of na- 
tional interest during the emergency.” 

The definition, with reference to indi- 
viduals, of this classification and the call- 
ing or exemption of others with reference 
to the classifications resulting from indi- 
viduals having dependents is left largely 
to the Executive Departments, which is 
one way of saying that the responsibility 
upon General Crowder and upon those 
faithful, little-mentioned draft boards, is 
greater than ever before. It is greater be- 
cause the net is closing with democratic 
precision upon every one from eighteen to 
forty-six years. When the first call came 
and 9,586,508 men registered, General 
Crowder and his boards were working, in a 
sense, extensively. There were elements of 
uncertainty and of the problematical and 
experimental in this phenomenal and un- 
precedented draft. Moreover the supply of 
man-power was very great. Since then the 
withdrawals from this supply have been 
greatly augmented. Men have gone into 
essential work in the shipyards—nearly 
half a million of them. Others have gone 
into other essential industries. The exemp- 
tions again and again were combed over, 
sometimes nationally, when physical and 
ether requirements were altered, sometimes 
locally, in regions where there seemed to 
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‘O have been too much tolerance allowed. But 
Uncle Sam has been tightening the reins 
steadily; that is why, in connection with 
this law, we have reached the point where 




























en- work-or-fight is the order of the day. And 
any even now the law does not designate—it he a Art -otices\ — 
ave could not, since every case, wellnigh, is a 
ore. problem in itself, for a local board—pre- 
ters cisely which men shall serve and which r t al . 
no shall not. It simply affords authority for “#83: 
orld the Executive Departments—notably Gen- - : 
ort eral Crowder and his agency of the War é 
ore. Department—to make the rules, in detail, 
ints or to leave justice in the hands of local 
ply boards fully conversant with each individ- 
wi ual case. But it is possible, after one has 
be- attended the hearings before the House and ’ 
in- Senate Committees on Military Affairs and 
ary fellowed closely the representations made 
hor by General Crowder, Secretary Baker, 
00,- Senators and Congressmen, to get the 
ya spirit with which the new legislation will 
vant be applied, and it becomes plain that it will 
de be applied with complete justice, with 
i. scrupulous regard for such justice as will 
i if tiaake it impossible for any man between 
bom eighteen and forty-six years to escape such 
— responsibilities as his rights in this democ- 
ing racy have made him heir to. To illustrate: 
this Men merely married, i. e., men who are ELOW are the locations of just 
; married, have wives living, have children, 


even, are not, by that fact alone, to escape a few of hundreds of County 












_ service; they will have to show that those Offices that are users of stock 
hat dependents of theirs are dependent, con- or built-to-order Art Metal Steel 
the tinuously, upon their continuous work at equipment: 
“a home, unless they are working in the ship- 
ail- yards or at tasks which are indispensable. Cleveland 
word in which they cannot easily be supplanted Chines Psa 
this by women or by older men. Indeed, Gacianett Oklahoma City 
ita those concerned are determined to comb out S tenis Kaneas City 
of every hidden place and out of every sine- New York City San Dies 
ho cure and out of every niche and corner of Pittsburg Adlanto 
8 the country every man who is not continu- a Sa ee Bil seule 
b ously essential to the maintenance of de- Syracuse 7 nara 
be pendents or of essential industries. Some of Detroit Dalles 
Bad these men may have wives. It may not be die Philadelphia 
ond safe in all instances to suppose that these Se, Paul Portland, Me. 
i wives, who, let us say, have no children, ec Metelifing. 
we can resume work they have done before, ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. merica 





de assuming that they worked before marry- 


Ps ing. Frequently, Secretary Baker points JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
— cut, things have been altered so much since el . 
_ they worked that they cannot easily resume Originators of Steel Equipment Founded 1887 this advertisement 




















. their old places or similar places; but if is number 13 
1 in they can, then the men are likely to be of a series 
nts, called. The board in charge of the chap- (ate) 
ary lains of the army has recommended that hin 
tab- even theological students be called and be 
the subjected to these rules of classification. 
na- Such even-handed justice does away with 

. any cry for or against drafting labor. Labor 
ndi- will take its place along with rich men and ; 
~all- poor men, all other men. 
nce The direct results, abroad, will be the 
ndi- realization of our military program—and 
gely we have the repeated word of General ' 
| 8 March for it, that our military program is 
lity duly calculated, in most cold-blooded .fash- 
. ion, to knock the hairy and Imperial Knees 4 : 
together and send the Imperial Hopes of S 1 Off; F S fe d Fil 
be- Great Pied Viper over, ‘cake tag ts tee 1Cce urniture, a es an 1 es 
into the inferno, beyond the setting sun. 
1 to The home results are almost as many as 
Ame one might be asked to enumerate if one BRONZE MEMORIAL Spend the Winter at 
eral were told to set down on paper, very defi- TAB LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 
me nitely, the position of each individual in LETS Desicns. Estimates & FE ORI DA 
vor eerste atten ear aerat] powmumamedageterer mies || EI, 
un- the United States as the imagination could aun Se p Rn Bn Mogg 2's 
r of describe in all of a week-end’s work. It is Does Your Money Make climate. 
the the realization—this draft law—of our Where you may secure a life income by 
een democracy; it is as if Uncle Sam had run You 10%? investing ins. ie-ere grapefruit or, orange 
into ribbons out to every American man from| an incorporated association of Christian workers desires co-operative methods. 
arly eighteen to forty-six, drawn all into solid | to enlarge the scope of its work. Additional capital is A planted to-acre grove costs $4,950, 
one phalanx, started all marching into glorious | Ought to bring you in 10 per cent {0.12 per cent clear, a a = 
mp- struggle to the tune of the “Star Spangled = FEF Ol —, ae By a Our illustrated booklet answers, all jpttestions. 
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and «thing purchased, as change and growth | se, al fuer ofor wil be rlted, Bong is | | it Serena’ and'apond wk at he Couey 
mes always are, by sacrifice, but an inspiring, | must be made for six months, year, or eighteen mente. Ce os oe ome, 
| to : s : : For any further information, write the Bay: of W. T. HALLAM & CO., 225 5th Av., N. ¥. 

one might say, inspired, thing, therefore. | pirst Baptist Church of Cadiz, Kentucky. Bor 118. 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





POR the storage of ma- 
terials, parts of all kinds, 
supplies, tools, etc., Durand 
Steel Racks are an ‘indis- 
pensable adjunct to any 
factory equipment. 


They are strong, neat in 
appearance, convenient, 
durable and fireproof. It 
takes but a few moments 
and no tools to respace the 
shelving to take care of 
varying quantities of stock. 


We are Makers of Steel Racks, Bins, 
Counters, etc., for every kind of mer- 
chandise; also Durand Steel Lockers 
for every need. Write for catalogue. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








101 Ways of Making Money for Women at Home 


By Marian Dana Marshall. Agreeable. dignified, practical plans 
independent incomes. 50cent Money Order or Bank Draft. 
COLLINS STUDIO - 7 Webster City, Iowa 

















- Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was given before 
the Histor Section of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Rochester, 
November 23, 1915, has been published 
in pamphlet form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West goth St., New York. 























ARTILLERY, SALVAGE 
REFRIGERATION 


(Continued from page 387) 
with their windows closed. It will be inter- 
esting to know whether our boys will 
eventually do in France as the French do, 

After the touching ceremony of bestow- 
ing the decorations was over we took our 
car and drove out a few miles to the avia- 
tion training field to the north of the city. 
This is the kindergarten school in France 
for American flyers, bombers and artillery 
oliservers. It boasted, I should think, of 
fifty aeroplanes. The machines were, of 
course, safe and slow. After the men gradu- 
ated from this school the finishing touches 
were put on at more advanced training 
stations. 

The next day found us at a large and 
famous city where a mile or so beyond its 
outskirts America maintains barracks for 
casual officers and men. As far as I could 
see it was nothing but a great quadrangle 
of stone barracks around a dirt square. At 
the time of our visit there were 500 offi- 
cers and 4000 men there awaiting 
orders. From this station small de- 
tachments are sent to the trenches 
when extra men are needed. There 
is usually drill in the morning and in the 
afternoon organized baseball, boxing, etc. 
The Y. M. C. A. is here, as everywhere, 
most active. Lieut. C. C. Campanieri, late- 
ly of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York, met us at the station, having 
been assigned to show us about for the 
day. He suggested that we take a cross 
country trip of twenty-five miles and visit 
ithe American Aviation Assembly Depot and 
Refrigerating Plant. As there was nothing 
special to see at the barracks it was not 
long before we were on our way. After 
a pretty ride over a well tilled country— 
evidently not much affected by the war—we 
stopped at the Aviation Assembly Depot 
and were introduced to the colonel, who 
I may say was the only American officer 
I met in France who seemed to be sus 
picious- of my identity. It was only 
when I brought “To Whom it may Con- 
cern” from Ex-President Taft and the 
State Department that he permitted us to 
visit the station under his charge. So far, 
only about one-fourth of it had been erect- 
ed. The depot for day bombing planes was 
already up, but the depot for night bomb- 
ing machines had not even been started. 
Only three Liberty motors had so far ‘ar- 
rived in their crates to be assembled. After 
the machines are put together at this 
depot and tested they are flown directly 
to the front lines. 

* We concluded our day with an inspection 

of the refrigerating plant, the greatest in 
France and for all I know in the world. 
Tt had a capacity for 1200 tons of refriger- 
ation and could manufacture 550 tons of 
ice a day. Tho it was a hot day outside, 
the men in the cold storage room had on 
two sweaters apiece and their breath came 
out in puffs of condensed steam vapor. 
While I was there they were unloading 600 
beeves from twenty cars that came in that 
morning—about the daily average. 

This Ice and Cold Storage Plant was 
begun only eight months ago and will be 
completed in six months. All the material, 
even the wood, has been shipped from the 
United States and when finally finished 
it will keep in cold storage indefinitely 
5000 tons of meat. This is the largest of the 
quartermaster’s supply station in France. 

Our Government has been criticized by 
some for putting so much money into a 
refrigerating plant, but it is not generally 
realized in Europe how important cold 
storage has become in the sanitary and 
economical handling of food supply. 





Let Us Put A 


‘Ye 


METAL 
BASKET 
Beside 

Your Desk- 


Big Busi. 

ness De- 

mands the 

Best in 

Office 

equipment. 

The Victor 

metal basket has the ap- 

proval of Big Business. 

{It is’ attractively finished in Olive 

Green, Oak or Mahogany. It is fire- 

roof, practically indestructible and 

os molded rubber corners at the top. 

Ask Your Dealer for a Victor 

When you need a waste basket buy a 

Victor. It is sold by first-class deal- 

ers everywhere. It is unequalled for 

attractiveness and will stand the hard 

knocks. Every office should have a 

Victor basket for every desk. It is most 

economical because it lasts longest. 

Write for Our Catalog. Write for our 

booklet “Furniture of Steel for Bank 

and Offices.” It illustrates and describes 

our line of steel baskets, desks, safes, 

bond boxes, tables, etc. The booklet 
is free. It 
is yours for 
the asking. 
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Furniture 
Company 
Grand Rapids 














Boy ane This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 


life. 
Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A37 Smethport, Pa. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
TRACTOR 


(Continued from page 389) 


tages and disadvantages of their machines | 


ure interesting. The ability of the tractor 
to do heavy ‘work and do it quickly, thus 
covering the desired acreage within the 
proper season, is considered the principal 
advantage. The saving of man labor and 
the doing away with hired help, enabling 
one to farm a larger acreage and thus in- 
crease the crops, is next in importance. 
The ability to plow to a good depth, espe- 
cially in hot weather, is also emphasized. 
Under disadvantages the difficulty of effi- 
cient operation, the expensive delays which 
come with broken parts, the packing of the 
ground when it is damp, and the inability 
to use tractors for many kinds of work for 
which horses are used, thus preventing the 
doing away with horses entirely, are most 
frequently mentioned in the above order by 
the owners. In the matter of quality in 
plowing, a much discussed point, 50 per 
cent of the Illinois owners asserted that 
the tractor did better than horses, while 
only 3 per cent favored the latter. 

In view of present conditions one of the 
most significant features of this Govern- 
mental investigation was that a third of the 
tractor owners had been able to increase 
their crop acreage thru the use of a trac- 
tor, in the face of a serious shortage in 
manual labor. This is not the full measure 
of the tractors contribution to food sup- 
plies, however, as a majority of the owners 
investigated hired out with their machines 
to neighbors not owning tractors, both for 
plowing and for stationary power purposes. 

The tangible proof which this investiga- 
tion presents of the value and profitable- 
ness of agricultural tractors is the more 
remarkable because it was also shown that 
the 643 owners used their tractors for an 
average of only forty-five days in the year. 
Yhis figure will not seem so low if we 
bear in mind that the average employment 
of horses on farms is 100 days in each year. 

One further phase of this investigation 
may well be considered here and that is 
the costs of work performed by tractors. 
In plowing the averages for a day of ten 
working hours are 64, 83 and 10 acres for 
the two, three and four plow tractors re- 
spectively. The average fuel consumed is 
24 gallons per acre, with the gasoline aver- 
age but slightly lower than that for kero- 
sene (a little over fifty per cent of the 
tractors covered in this investigation oper- 
ate on kerosene). Three-fifths of a quart 
of lubricating oil per acre and one pound 
of grease per day were also averaged giving 
the cost per acre plowed for fuel and lubri- 
cation about 574 cents where gasoline was 
used and 324 cents with kerosene. 

The tractor has a bright and potential 
future. Its present status may be likened 
to that of the passenger car some eight 
years ago, and motor trucks four years ago, 
and it may be conservatively estimated 
that ten years hence there will be over a 
nillion tractors on the farms of the United 
States alone. 

Of great value to the progress and 
Success of the tractor will be the general 
application of automobile methods of dis- 
tribution and service. The dealer in farm 
implements is fast giving way to the auto- 
mobile dealer in the selling of tractors. The 
two principal disadvantages of the tractor 
shown by the investigation quoted at length 
herein were inefficient operation and de- 
lays due to repairs: in other words the lack 
of skilled knowledge and service facilities 
on the part of the implement dealer, in- 
Stead of the real help the automobile deal- 
er is able to render his customers. 

















Use This Rule 


To Measure Food Cost 


Food is measured by calories, the energy unit adopted by governments. 
The average person needs 2,500 calories per day. 


Food cost depends largely on the number of calories you get for each 
dollar spent. 


Among some of our best foods, at this writing, the comparison is as 
follows: 





What $1 Buys in Food 
In Quaker Oats = 20,000 calories In Eggs - «= « = 2,310 calories 
In Round Steak - 2,820 calories In Leg of Lamb’ - 1,935 calories 
In Young Chicken - - 1440 calories 











One dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as many calories as from $8 to 
$10 in meats. 


Eight breakfasts of Quaker Oats can be served at the cost of one aver- 
age meat breakfast, containing the same number of calories. 


Quaker Oats, pound for pound, has twice the calories of lean beef. And 
2% times the calories of eggs. 


Quaker Oats is also better-balanced than meats or eggs or fowl. It is 
one of the greatest foods we have. 


Nowadays, i in millions of homes, it is the basic breakfast. And millions 
of housewives mix it with their flour foods. 


Quaker Oats 


ole" from Queen Grains Only 


The oon ee grade is made from Queen bushel. That grade means extra flavor 
oats only —-just the big, plump, flavory without any extra price. And you will get 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and Soath 





grains. We get but ten pounds from a_ it if you ask for Quaker Oats, 
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Rising costs 
make it impossi- 
ble to continue 
the sale of Mark 
"Twain at the low 
price. ‘New edi- 
tions will have to 
cost very much 
more than this 


Author’s National 
Edition. Now the 
price must go up. 
You must act at once. 
You must sign and 
mail the coupon 
now. Ifyou want a 
setat the popularprice, 
do notdelay. This 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 





AKE Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
Sawyer by the hand and go back to 
your own boyhood. Let 


MARK TWAIN 


show you the way. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


To get the red, half leather binding. change 
terms to $2.50 within 5 days, and $4 a month for 
15 months. 


edition will soon be 
withdrawn, and then 
you will pay consid- 
erably more for your 
Mark Twain. 

The last of the edi- 
tionisinsight. There 
will never again bea 
set of Mark Twain at 
the present low price. 
Now is your oppor- 
tunity to save money. 
Now—not tomorrow— 
is the time to send the 
coupon to get your 
Mark 
Twain. 





Ind. 9-21-18. 
per & Brothers 
15 Franklin Sq., N.Y. 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of Mark 
Twain’s Works, in 2 
, Volumes, illustrated, boun 

in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, with trimmed 
edges. If not satisfactory, I will 
return them at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1 within 
5 days, and $2 a month for 14 months, 
or cash, deduct 8% from remittance. 
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BUYING AND SELLING 
IN WAR TIME 


(Continued from page 390) 
factured articles legitimately called neces- 
sities. 

Buy from old stocks, even if you can't 
get exactly what you want. A second choice 
is more patriotic than a tirst choice of mer- 
chandise when the second is on the coun- 
ter and the first is still in the factory. 

Forget that there are such things as 
“latest styles.” Buy clothing, hats and shoes 
a little out of date if you can get them; 
first, because they are likely to be more 
sensible, and their purchase cuts down the 
demand for new stock; second, because 
they are cheaper and the money you save 
you can put into war loans or gifts; third, 
because nobody who feels and thinks right 
about the war would spend time, thought 
and money foolishly and criminally adorn- 
ing his person when millions of people are 
dying for lack of the bare necessities. 

Iikemain loyal to the dealer and the store 
ron know to be good, even in spite of little 
vexations or deficiencies that may have re- 
sulted from war conditions. Judge the 
dealer not by how fully or promptly he 
serves you, but by how hard he triés to 
serve you. 

But make a study of all the good stores 
in your neighborhood and buy from each 
what you can buy best. Don’t settle down 
to a particular store because it is near 
you, or because you know the proprietor, 
or because your friends trade there. The 
only basis for good buying is personal 
knowledge and comparison. I was recently 
cailed upon to spend considerable time in 
a certain large town where many of the 
housewives were having trouble to keep 
their families supplied with a cheap and 
gocd variety of war food. Just for fun, and 
for the benefit of the housewives, I spent 
a couple of days personally investigating 
the groceries, bakeries, butcher shops, 
candy stores, restaurants, and other food 
enporiums, to see what they all really con- 
tained. I found at one place or another 
more than fifty new articles of food with 
which the average housewife was not 
familiar; and some of these were both 
healthful enough and cheap enough to sat- 
isfy both the lady and her husband—a rare 
feat on the part of any article of food. 

Discern between legitimate and _ illegiti- 
mate war prices; pay the former cheer- 
fully, do not pay the latter at all. The in- 
creased price of wool and of all garments 
containing wool is an example of a legiti- 
mate raise. The demand of the army anid 
the navy for woolen goods has depleted the 
reserves of the country so that now there 
is not enough wool available to furnish 
every civilian of the United States one 
whole suit a year. Your dealer is therefore 
justified in charging you nearly twice as 
much as the ordinary price for a good suit 
of clothes. He is not justified in doubling 
the price of silk neckties, because silk is 
not a war essential. 

Be on the lookout for the profiteer ; when 
you find him, boycott and blackball him. 

Among the few but vicious renegades who 
are trying to make financial capital out of 
the war we should note the following: the 
dealer who tries to sell you shoddy stuff 
because good merchandise is hard to get; 
the dealer who palms off on you cheap sub- 
stitutes not authorized by the Government 
as necessities of war; the dealer who 
charges as much for a cash-and-carry pur- 
chase as he gets for a wagon delivery of 
the same; the dealer who is willing to sell 
or serve more wheat, meat, or sugar thaD 
the Government specifies when there is 10 
body around to witness the transaction; 





the dealer who takes advantage of the pop- 
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ularity of the Red Cross or any other war 
agency to exploit himself and his store. 

Buy principally from the dealer who is 
doing the most he can to help win the war. 
It is unpatriotic to buy goods from an un- 
patriotic merchant. How do you keep your 
woney from falling into the hands of a pro- 
German dealer? How do you size up the 
war efficiency of a storekeeper and a store? 
We name a few test points which are not 
infallible but are indicative. The patriotic 
store follows the rules and suggestions of 
the Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defence, the sheet of 
rules being prominently displayed in the 
store. Patriotic emblems, such as the mem- 
bership card of the U. 8S. Food Adminis- 
tration and subscription card of the Lib- 
erty Loan, appear in the windows or else- 
where. Each employee wears a Red Cross 
button ora War Savings Stamp or Liberty 
Loan emblem or some other badge of war 
duty well done. The employees register 100 
per cent or more of their quota wherever 
the officials of a national war drive desig- 
nate the quota. All public announcements 
of the store carry small advertisements of 
some branch of war activities. The products 
of manufacturers leading in war service 
are specially featured and _ specifically 
numed. Full stocks are kept of substitutes 
recommended by the Government, witk ex- 
planations of their character, and free di- 
rections for their use. A department is con- 
ducted for the benefit of American soldiers 
and sailors, with prices cut or services in- 
creased. The proprietor of the store takes 
an active part in the war work of the 
community or the nation, he and other offi- 
cials of the store act also as officials of one 
or more war bodies or committees. 

Any retail establishment that makes a 
grade of 70 per cent or more on the pre- 
ceding is worthy of a goodly share of your 
trade. 

Now we turn from the side of the buyer 
and consumer to the side of the dealer and 
seller. The interests of buyer and consumer, 
just as the interests of employer and em- 
ployee, are always identical—you can no 
more separate them than you could cut a 
silver dollar in two and have a dollar left. 

The dealers of America now hold our 
third line of defense. Our fighters compose 
the first line, our manufacturers the second, 
our dealers the third. It takes from five to 
ten workers at home to maintain every sol- 
dier in tue field; the food, clothing, hous- 
ing, equipment and supplies of the home 
army all depend on the skill, knowledge, 
courage, resourcefulness and patriotism of 
the local dealers of any community ; there- 
fore a dealer willing to face war condi- 
tions fairly and able to meet them fully 
serves the community as powerfully as the 
soldier who is backed by the health, money 
and productivity that a wise and loyal deal- 
er conserves and promotes in the lives of 
his customers. Therefore you dealers, hold- 
ers of our third line of defense, pay atten- 
tion to these marching orders taken from 
the lips of the foremost manufacturers, 
merchants and financiers, who in leading 
America now lead the world. 

Keep your nerve, your faith and your 
temper. Conditions are going to improve 
and are not now so bad as you may have 
been tempted to think. The number of fail- 
ures in the United States during the first 
part of 1918 was only half the number 
during the first part of 1915, and the lia- 
bilities of the concerns that failed in this 
Period were less than half those of the 
concerns that failed in the first six months 
of 1915. A business failure, dissappoint- 
ment or discouragement is really caused 
hot by the presence of war, but by the ab- 
sence of wit. 

Classify your professional and commer- 

problems, and secure expert advice 


Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Why do well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on 
your teeth. It clings to the teeth, It 
gets into crevices, hardens and stays, 
and your brushing doesn’t remove it. 
And most tooth troubles are due to 
that film. 


That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. It 
holds food which ferments and forms 


You Leave the Film 


sige 


acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea, and many internal 
troubles are due to them, ; 

These facts have been known for 
years. But dental science found no 
way to effectively combat the film. A 
vigorous dental cleaning from time to 
time, was needed to remove it. 

Now a way has been found to com- 
bat it. That way is embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. You can 
prove it,as thousands have, bya sim- 
ple one-week test. This is to urge that 
you do it—at our cost. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter, The object is to 
dissolve the film, then to constantly 
prevent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harm- 
less activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. 
That method, employed in Pepsodent, 
makes teeth-cleaning vastly more ef- 
fective. 


Able authorities have made clinical 
tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of 


cases they have watched its efficiency. 
Now we are urging all people to prove 
it in their homes. It means results 
you do not get without it, and they 
are all-important. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief 
enemy. One week will show you that 
you can combat it. Then you will 
always clean your teeth, we think, in 
this scientific way. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


Return your empty tooth-paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 














Papsadéat 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
135) | 





| 





THE PEPSODENT CoO. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


One-Week Tube Free 


Dept. 171, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Service to Investors 


| 8 fe USUAL opportunities for investments offering exceptionally 


attractive returns, without sacrifice of security, are available 


under present conditions. 


Our Bond Department issues monthly 


a booklet of Investment Recommendations which describes securities 
offered and recommended by thisCompany. Weshall be glad to place 


your name on our mailing list for the current and succeeding issues. 








In our Bond Department are centered this 
Company’s activities in investment securi- 
ties. It daily meets problems which only 
occasionally confront the individual investor. 
In selecting bonds and notes which will 
best meet your requirements, the extensive 
facilities and services of this Department can 
be of advantage to you. 


This Company is an organization of two 
thousand people and forty departments, and 
has correspondents of its Bond Department 
in various cities. It offers the facilities and 
services of a commercial bank, a trust com- 
pany, a foreign exchange bank, aninvestment 
institution, and a safekeeping depositary. 
Each departmentis complete initself; all work 
together under a single policy of service. 


The co-operation of these resources of or- 
ganization, facilities and capital, within one 
institution, makes possible a service of the 
broadest scope. 


Your —— as to how any 
feature of our service may meet 
your needs will be welcomed. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Mapison Ave. Orrice 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Firtx Ave. Orrice 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. 


Paris OFFice 
Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 


Lonpon OFFier 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $600,000,000 








Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-third year begins September 25th, 1918. 
For Catalogue, address THe Dean of STUDENTS, 





“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. 632 
page book, well printed, substan- Cc. 
tially bound, treating of the Life = 
after Death, sent without further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of Sc. Write for complete 
list of publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 708, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We assist 











Reopens Wednesday, October 2nd 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
| GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in cvery class. 











in prepar- 
ing material for special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Ixpert, scholarly service. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
National Efficiency Society 


may help you in solving your business 
problems. For circular of information 
write to the Executive Secretary, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 




















from those pertaining to the war. Such ad- 
vice is given free or at nominal charge by 
various national organizations now special- 
izing in the solution of war problems. 
Among these are the Council of National 
Defense, the War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board, the U. S. Employment 
Service, the U. S. Food and Fuel Admin 
istrations, the U. S. Departments of Com 
merce and Labor, the War Labor Policies 
Board, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Security League, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Consumers’ League, the Nation’s 
Forum, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the Associated Advertising Club: 
of the World, the National Efficiency So- 
ciety, the Independent Efficiency Service. 

Investigate your local war committees 
and boards, learn what mutual benefit may 
be worked out by their coéperation. For 
example, the recruiting’ of labor to supply 
your need should be handled by the local 
board of the United States Employment 
Service. The war industries of the United 
States are now short nearly 1,000,000 com- 
mon laborers. A war plant or industry 
within a radius of a hundred miles or so 
will probably affect labor conditions of 
your employees. One of the aims of the 
local community board is to protect the 
community from being drained of labor 
and to use the local supply for local de- 
mand. The new survey and digest of com- 
munity needs and requirements will enable 
the Government, for the first time in his- 
tory, to serve the employer and the em- 
ployee together by forming connections 
which would be otherwise impossible. 

Mobilize all the women workers you can. 
There is hardly anything in a store that 
a woman cannot do, from keeping the books 
to driving the delivery wagons. There is in 
every community more untrained and un- 
employed woman power than man power. 
This will have to be utilized before we can 
win the war. The industries of France and 
England are now manned chiefly by women. 
Neglect of the woman labor situation has 
become intensely unpatriotic and also clear- 
ly anprofitable. Whatever is unpatriotic is 
finally unprofitable. 

Readjust and reorganize. Don’t expect to 
do business now on the same old plan you 
followed before the war. Your store will 
survive only as it gets rid of antiquated 
methods, foolish ideas, faulty principles and 
unworthy aims. 

Specialize in products most likely to re- 
main plentiful during and after the war. 
Look ahead, figure what materials and sup- 
plies that you need for your customers will 
be affected least by the necessities of war. 
It is possible to educate customers into 
wanting merchandise really useful. 

Train your clerks to know and explain 
the advantages of war substitutes. More 
than 7000 substitutes are now selling in 
Germany, and the market for these had 
to be made in two years. Some of the Ger- 
man dealers have grown rich selling substi- 
tutes. Every clerk in your store who han- 


dles a war substitute should feel the re’ 


sponsibility of helping to create a funda- 
inental desire and consequently a perma- 
nent demand for it. A complete list of war 
substitutes in your line should be prepared, 
and each clerk be taught how to call atten- 
tion to those in his department and how to 
complete the sale. A certain large dealer 
holds once a week what he calls a “War 
Commerce Class,” the purpose being to 
make every clerk a specialty salesman of 
war goods. The public now wants and ex- 
pects to be enlightened. Purchasing in the 
dark is no longer fashionable. 

Take your customers into your confi- 
dence. Most of your selling problems, 
viewed from a different angle, are their buy- 
ing problems. If you tell them frankly what 
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“My Name is Will Stick, 
I Work for CICO” 


When you buy a jar, tube or bottle 
of CICO, Carter's new liquid paste, 
Will Stick goes to work for you. 
CICO is all stick-to-it-ive-ness. It has 
the grip of a bull dog. Things stuck 
down with CICO never get loose 
because CICO never lets loose. 

CICO is always liquid. Readyfor 
instant use, never messy. A thickcream 
paste that stays creamy. Doesn't get 
hard or lumpy, or gritty. Looks good, 
smells good, stays sweet, and when 
spread thin sticks things down smooth- 
ly, neatly—closer than a brother. 

These very vivid virtues of 
CICO identify it at once as one of 
the Carter family of quality inx, ad- 
hesives, typewriter ribbonz and car- 
bonz. At your stationer’s. 


THE CARTER’S INK 









COMPANY 
Boston Chicago 
New York Moatreal 








FACT. S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific material 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 





Quality of 


. SANFORD’S 


Mauase4 The Perfect Ink 
eee for Busi 


SUPERIOR 
i) FOUNTAIN PEN g ie 
AN 7 & 








you are doing to effect a solution of your 
joint problems, you may find the solution 
just in the telling. The way to inhibit com- 
plaint is to invite codperation. 

Figure out a way to render the bulk of 
your trade cash business, on a cash-and- 
earry basis where possible. A downward 
revision of prices, with full explanation of 
the whole matter to customers, should be 
the first step. The only fair way to price 
most goods seems to be on a strict cash 
method of sale, with the extra cost of de- 
liveries and charge accounts eliminated 
from the reckoning. When deliveries are 
necessary, the exact cost should be borne 
by the customer. When charge accounts are 
unavoidable, a legal rate of interest should 
be added to the bill, as the transaction vir- 
tually amounts to a loan by the dealer. 
Proper figuring and management will re- 
duce to almost nothing the burden of store 
deliveries and charge accounts. 

Go after new custom as never before. 
Consult a good business counsel or adver- 
tising agency on the development of your 
wartime publicity campaign. Get a few 
modern bocks on advertising and selling, 
put your clerks to studying them, try out 
new ideas. Organize special sales on th 
plans to be found in the columns of busi- 
ness journals and the technical salesman- 
ship magazine. Follow closely the adver- 
tising pages of these periodicals, note the 
advertisements of new products and new 
manufacturers in your line, codperate in 
local distribution of wartime goods nation- 
ally advertised. 

Keep in mind not the temporary disad- 
vantages but the ultimate advantages of 
war modifications and restrictions. The 
birth of a new business world means pain 
during the process but new life thereafter. 

Prepare now to seize the fine opportuni- 
ties and overcome the fierce competition 
sure to follow the war. The need of com- 
mercial preparedness after the war will be 
greater than military preparedness was be- 
fore the war, because the economic strug- 
gle of the nations will be as close and bit- 
ter as the struggle of arms, and it will 
endure much longer. The sly, venomous 
agents of the German dealers and manufac 
turers want to kill American trade imme- 
diately after the war; these fellows are 
abroad in the land whispering advice to the 
American dealer to retrench on all sides, 
particularly to stop advertising, because he 
is already oversold and shipments are de- 
layed and stocks cut down, so why go after 
more trade? The goods you are selling to- 
day you somehow advertised yesterday ; the 
goods you advertise today you will sell 
tomorrow; the goods you fail to advertise 
today you will fail to sell tomorrow; and 
you could not please a Hun pirate more 
than by neglecting to advertise now, be- 
cause, quick as the war is over, he will grab 
the trade you have lost before you can get 
it back, 

The name or product that loses its repu- 
tation, identity, popularity and influence 
cannot recover prestige by resuming pub- 
licity after the war. Be so proud of your 
reputation that you will not let it die. Re- 
member that the American public soon for- 
gets. Keep your name everlastingly in the 
minds of the people by strong, clear, clean, 
convincing, daily advertising. But more 
than that, keep your name in their hearts 
by courteous, careful, honest, cheerful, 
helpful merchandising. Ten years from 
now the great merchant will be the man 





who did two things; served his customers, | 
his nation and the world with a fine will 
and skill during the war, and at the same | 
time served himself, his partners and em- 
ployees by looking and planning ahead so, 
as to gain more after the war than he lost | 
during it. There is no permanent loss but 
the loss of will, conscience or intelligence. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


seks x 














We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 


sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kan- 
sas. Our fish are pure, appetizing and econom- 
ical and we want YOU to try some, payment 
subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious fot breakfast. They are freshly packed 
in brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing boeue for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT 
LI b CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is 
as crisp and natural as if you took it from the 
shell yourself. 


FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried orin a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
tO ea SAEMOR rests to orrec, SARDINES of all 
devil ready to serve, 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you 
can get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use, 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECIPES 
for preparing all our products. Write, 
for it, Our list tells how each kind of |" 
fish is put up, with the delivered ” 
price so or can choose just what | 
you will enjoy most. Send .- 


the coupon for it now. $1 Central Wharf 


loucester, Mass, 


FRANK E, Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
31 Central 

Wharf wf Fn 
Cloucester_.” 
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Health Culture 


Elmer Lee, M. D., Editor 
Partial Contents of September 
Hay F-ver 
Elmer Lee, M. D. 
Breathing and Life 
John J. Moore, M. D. 
Why Women Are Invalids 
S. W. Dodds, M. D. 
Neuralgia and Tooth-Ache 
Reginald S. Oswald, M. D. 
Spiritism 
Edward B. Warman, A. M. 
Marriage and Health 
Gladys Wentworth Reynolds, M. D. 
Society During War 
Najeeb Hadad 
Nervousness 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M. D. 


The above are a few of the featured 
articles in September number. 


15 cents a copy $1.50 a year 
Trial offer 4 months 25c. 


HEALTH CULTURE 
508 St. James Building New York 
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Your Investments 


What about those bonds and other 
securities you hold? Are you 
getting the highest yield consistent 
with safety? The exchange feature 
of Babson Service will analyze 
your holdings and suggest profit- 
able changes when expedient and 
patriotic. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on ru- 
mors or luck. Recognize that all action is 
followed by equal reaction. Work with a 
definite policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-3 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Compiling Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 











DIVIDENDS 


UNITED LIGHT AND 
RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Davenport Chicago Grand Rapids 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 32 
Common Stock Dividend No. 15 
_.The Board of Directors have declared a div- 
idend of one and one-half (114%) per cent. 
on the First Preferred Stock, and a dividend 
of one (1%) per cent. on the Common Stock, 
payable, out of the surplus earnings, on October 
1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, three o'clock in the afternoon 
Se ptember 16, 1918, : 

‘irst Preferred and Common Stock transfer 
books will reopen for transfer of stock certifi- 
cates at the opening of business September 17, 


1918. H. HEINKE, r 
September 5, 1918. aed 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 20, 1918. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 











Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1918. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
dollar ($1) per share from the net earnings of 
the Company on both Common and Preferred 
stocks, payable Oct. 1, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sept. 16, 1918. 
Checks will be mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 77 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on October 
15, 1918. to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1918. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 
RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 


September 10th, 1918. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 








dated Copper Company has declared, for the 
quarter ending September 30th, 1918, a dividend 
of seventy-five cents per share, payable Septem- 


ber 30th, 1918, to stockholders of record at the ! 


close of business on September 18th, 1918. 
E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 








HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 

















ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Democracy’s Call to Youth. By Donald 
Withelm. 

1. The first sentence of the article is epigram- 

matic. What does the sentence mean? What 

is an epigram? 

What is the value of an epigram? 

What famous writers are noted for their use 

of epigrammatic expressions? 

4. Select three good epigrams from your school 
texts, or from other books, Expiain the 
meaning of every epigram that you select. 

5. Make three original epigrams concerning 
school life, Suggest that a committee of your 
ciass edit all the epigramS supmutted, and 
present them to your school paper ior pub- 
ication, 

6. Make a list of words that are somewhat 
synonymous with “epigram.” xpiain the 
meaning of every word. Give exampies that 
wil illustrate every word. 

7. In the paragraph next to the last paragraph 
is a rhetoricai phrase: “fhe Imperial Hopes 
of the Great Pied riper.’ What is a rhet- 
orical phrase? 

8. ‘Lhe rhetorical phrase just named includes 
an aliusion, What is an allusion? 

9. Mxpiain the full meaning of the rhetorical 
phrase. 

10. What is the value of a rhetorical phrase? 

il. Explain what is meant by the sentence: 
“President Wilson’s speeches show remark- 
able phrasal power.” 

12. Point out examples of rhetorical phrases in 
any speech or proclamation made by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

13. Write a paragraph in which you make use 
of an origina: rhetorical phrase. 

14. Give a talk in which you show that the Civil 
War was fought by boys of high school age. 

15. In a short talk prove that “it would be un- 
wise to have military contingents made up 
of older men only.” ° 

16. Give a talk in which you show that “youth 
will have a voice in our national affairs 
that it has never had.” 

17. Give a talk in which you show that the 
United States is becoming *‘a nation reborn.” 

18. Write, for your school paper, an editorial 
article on ‘““Why the United States Is Proud 
of Its Boys.” 


il. Artillery, Salvage, 
Hamilton Holt. 


1. Challenge your fellow students to a contest 
in speaking, without notes, on the following 
subjects: An American Artillery School in 
France; An American Salvage Depot Behind 
the Lines; The Contrast in Appearance and 
Habits of the French and American Sol- 
diers; An American Refrigeration Plant in 
ar age The Chateau Home of the Y. M 


9 fe 


Refrigeration. By 


2. Rewrite, in your own words, Mr. Holt’s 
description of the salvage depot. 

ill. Buying and Selling in War Times. By 
Edward Earle Puwrinton. 


1, Condense the article into one-eighth of its 
present length. 

2. Give a speech to your class, proving that 
“it is unpatriotic to buy goods from an un- 
patriotic merchant.” 

IV. On the Trail of the Tractor. By John 
R. Eustis. 

1. Write a single clear paragraph showing the 
importance of the tractor in the field of war. 

2. Write an editorial article, suitable for a 
country newspaper, urging farmers to make 
use of the tractor. 

V. Intellectual Preparedness. 

1. Explain the sentence: “We have all been 
enrolled in a compulsory course of current 
events, in which the best text books are un- 
bound and come out in daily, weekly and 
monthly installment:.” 

2. Explain to your class why the study of cur- 

rent events is now absolutely necessary. 

- The Story of the Week. 


1. Give oral resumés of the news of the week 
under the following heads: The News of the 


ps 





Western Front; vents in the Far East; 
Russian Developments ; The Attitude of Neu- 
tral Lands; America’s War Preparations; 
Important Events Not Closely Connected 
with the War. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The American Bill of Rights—‘‘Liberty 
After the War.” 


1. Discuss the second paragraph in this ed- 
itorial. Does our experience in the Civil War 
prove that the author is right? 

2. “Those who talk about Prussianizing our 
institutions . betray their ignorance of 
1 tary iology.” Prove this statement. 

3. “War is not the only condition that limits 
individual freedom.” What examples of so- 
cial limitations are discussed? Are all of 
these limitations wise? 

4. “The unlimited private exploitation of cer- 
tain business opportunities . . . omes in- 
expedient when population becomes 
dense,” etc. Do you agree? 


Il. Our Educational Problem—‘“Intellectual 
Preparedness,” “A New Factor in Edu- 
cation.” 


1. What does the writer mean by “our lack of 
intellectual preparedness”? How does he 
propose to remedy it? 

2. In what respects has our school system met 
the demands of the Great War? Where has 
it failed? 

3. What arguments in favor of the study of 
foreign languages are presented in the ed- 
itorial? Do you agree with all that the au- 
thor says? 

4. “What we need to know is the modern 
world,” etc. What are you doing to satisfy 
this need? 

5. What new movements in education are sug- 
gested in the second editorial? 

6. What is the “possibility of mischief that 
lurks in this new departure’? 


lll. Land Policy of the United States— 
“Homes for Returning Soldiers.” 


1. Study the history of the American public 
domain in its relation to (a) the settlement 
of the Great West, (b) the development of 
our railroads, (c) the demobilization of our 
armies after the Civil War 

2. Can you see any relation between the pro- 
posals of the writer and the intelligent set- 
tiement of our problem of conservation of 
natural resources ? 

3. Why will the demobilization of our troops 
after this war be more difficult than after 
the Civil War? 


lv. “All In It.’—‘Artillery, Salvage, 
Refrigeration,’’ ‘‘Democracy’s Calli to 
Youth.” 


1. Of all the things which Mr. Holt describes, 
which one would you most like to see? 
What gereral impression do you get from 
his article? 

2. Show that besides the five people at home 
whom we need to provide for every man in 
France, we apparently need almost the same 
number of men behind the lines to provide 
for each man in the trenches, 

3. What are the arguments in favor of using 
the young men under twenty-one in our 
army? What are the arguments against it? 

4. What will be the effect of the new draft in 
your community? 


V. Industrial Organization and the War— 
“Coal,” “Buying and Selling in War- 
time,” “On the Trail of the Tractor,” 
“The Touchstone of Success.’’ 


1. Select one or more quotations from each of 
the references which illustrate the fact that 
success in this war will be based upon in- 
dustrial organization. 

2. “Last winter the United States registered 
three colossal failures,’’ etc. What have we 
done to remedy these failures? 

3. Summarize the history of the development 
of motor drawn traffic and discuss its effect 
upon the economic development of this coun- 
try. Compare this development with that 
which resulted from the building of wagon 
roads, the invention of the steamboat, the 
building of canals and railroads. 

V1. Affairs Here and Abroad—The Story 
of the Week, 

1. What benefits and what possible harm may 

have come to the railroads as a result of 

Government control? 

Summarize the course of events in Asia 3 

indicated in the news items. 

3. What is the latest news from the westerD 
front? 
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A Stenographer’s Advice 
On Typewriter Buying 


HE young lady who suggested this advertisement con- 

vinced the writer that too few people realize that The 

Oliver Typewriter has a STANDARD keyboard. A 
definite propaganda, she insisted, had been spread to lead 
people to believe that the Oliver keyboard was different, and 
therefore difficult. 

This advertisement is to set people aright. It should be 
understood once and for all that the Oliver has the same 
standard arrangement of letters as on all standard typewriters. 
And it has improvements and simplifications not found else- 
where. Several hundred thousand stenographers use the 
Oliver daily. 

The young lady brought up another point. She said many 
people might think that the new $49 Oliver is a second-hand 
or rebuilt machine of an earlier model. 

But note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver 
Typewriter Company, a $2,000,000 concern. This assures you 
that the $49 Oliver is the exact model formerly priced at 
$100. Not a change has been made. It is brand new, never 


used. 
How We Both Save 


The entire saving of $51 comes from ending wasteful sales 
methods 

We no longer have hundreds of expensive salesmen and 
agents traveling all over the country, nor expensive offices 
in numerous cities. These, and other costly practices, amount- 
ed to $51 for selling each machine. 

Now we sell direct. We save the $51 and give it to you. 
You are your own salesman. Over 600,000 Olivers have 


Among the Large Users Are 


United States Steel Corporation National City Bank of New York 





Montgomery Ward & Company Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Baldwin Locomotive Warks Encyclopedia Britannica 
Pennsylvania Railroad aii, 
Columbia Grashophone Co Pane shin Company — 
Bethlehem Steel Company =—=—_ igs 
National Cloak & Suit Co. Boy Scouts of America 

New York Edison Company Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. Boston Elevator Railway 


Mail Today—Don’t Delay 





How to Save $51 


been sold. It is used by the big concerns, as listed below. 

The entire facilities of this company are devoted ex-. - 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. 
If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this, our latest and 
best model. 

The only reason we have been able to maintain this $49 
price is that we have had such a large increase in sales. 
We hope to be able to maintain this price. But, if the. 
cost of materials and labor continues to go up, we may be . 
forced to increase this price. 

We do not wish to. We do not expect to. But we ad- 
vise you to act now to be certain of getting your Oliver 


Nine at 
Free Trial 


We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free trial: If you 
decide to keep it, pay us at ‘the rate $3 per month. If you 
return it, we even refund the transportation charges. What could 
be fairer. simpler? You may order an Oliver Nine for free trial 
direct from this advertisement. It does not place you under the. ; 
slightest obligation to keep it. 

Used machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. : 

Or, you may ask for our free book entitled, “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” This amazing book 
“— the old way of selling and tells where the $$ used to go... 

ad the two-way coupon—then mail it today. Note how simple 
the whole plan is—how you deal direct with the manufacturer, 


Canadian Price, $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
156-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
156-C Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. .If I 
keep it, I will pay $40 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


Mg GI BO Bi. oon ccc ccecvcdecestatvesecodseceseseietines 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose’ 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your —< the 
end of five days. ‘ nat 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me y te 
“The High Cost of Typewriters~The Reason and the Be he 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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